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For the manufacturer who is 
contemplating the purchase of 
packaging machinery we 
should be glad to send a copy 
of an unusual book, **An In- 
terview.”” It answers, briefly, 
the questions that every man 
asks when he examines the 
qualifications of a concern that 
desires to work for him. Write 
on your business letterhead. 
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HAnbs are too slow, hands waste 
too much, hands are not hygienic — 
hands off! So said America’s leaders 
in mass production not many years 
ago when the package was first born, 
bringing with it the problem of how 
to fill, weigh and seal it at a speed to 


keep pace with volume. 


Pneumatic gave the manufacturer 


mechanical hands . . . machines that 
did the job with greater than human 
speed and accuracy, and no human 
aid. Pneumatic invented and built 


the first carton packaging machines, 
and from that day to this its leader- 
ship has never been chal- 
lenged. The great majority 


NEUMATIC SCALE 
‘ACKAGING MACHINERY | 
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LEADERS IN 





MASS PRODUCT ION 


... Said necessity 


of America’s most famous products 
are now packaged by Pneumatic 
Machines. 

Today, the Pneumatic Scale Corpo- 
ration is the greatest name in the 
field of packaging machinery. As an 
organization it is the largest, most 
experienced of any of its kind. As 
a system ... Pneumatic Machines 
are built on the basis of unit design 
that makes them equally helpful and 


adaptable to the large or small man- 
ufacturer. 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., Lrp. 
Norrotk Downs, Mass. 


Branch offices in New Y ork, 26 Cortland St.; San Francisco, 
320 Market Street; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Avenue; 
Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N. S,W., and London, Eng. 
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SKID DING is lessened in pro- 


portion to the amount of tire surface 


in contact with the road. 


Veteran drivers let some of the air out 
of their tires when they come to a 
They 


know that while some tread designs, 


slippery or ice-coated road. 


= Oe 


tour, the tread was almost flat, and 
under normal loads it presented a 


perfectly flat surface to the road. 


Safety against skidding was assured 
to the greatest degree and the mileage 
delivered was far in excess of other 


types. 





Pruth about Skidding 





This illustration is typical of 
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Ze c\. JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
Ze Ne Mee frekln 


Whatever tne gathering of smartly turned out sports fol- 
lowers—football, the polo field or the country club veran- 
dah—the preference for Johnston & Murphy shoes aming 
the well groomed is immediately apparent. 








For fall wear—either town or country—the Highland 
Oxford, a sturdy wing tip brogue, finds favor. 








The Championship 
Game 








The Highland Oxford, Style No. 316 


This smart model in imported Brown Scotch Grain, is 
a popular style for outdoor wear. Also in Black Scotch 
Grain No. 416. Sold by a leading dealer near you. Ask 
for style booklet. 
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‘Finest Encyclopaedia in English” 


| SAYS THE NEW YORK SUN 


‘“‘lIts equal does not exist” 


| } SAYS THE NEW YORK TIMES 





Every family 


can now own the 
newest, greatest 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 






MAHOGANY BOOKCASE INCLUDED *._ 

This handsome bookcase table, made of 

genuine Brown Mahogany, is included 
with every set of the new Britannica, 








HIS amazing new Encyclopaedia Britannica has just More than $2,000,000 was spent to 
come from the presses, yet already every quarter of the globe 
reechoes with enthusiasm. From press and public alike the response 


has been immediate and overwhelming. 


Leading critics have given their verdict. 
Now you can choose your new En- 
cyclopaedia with absolute confidence 
that you have selected the best. 


Beyond any question this completely 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica is the great- 
est knowledge book of all times. Abso- 
lutely the finest book for you and for 
every member of your family. 


Never Such a Book! 


Never Such Enthusiasm! 
oa 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW— “The 
new Britannica represents a magnificent 
achievement in organized intellectual 
effort ... Whoever makes it a part of his 
possessions can rest assured that its equal 
does not exist.” 

HENRY HAZLITT, in the New York Sun—‘‘By 
all odds the finest encyclopaedia in Eng- 
lish, if not in any language, and a work 


on which our age may pardonably pride 
itself.” 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, of Yale 
University —‘“To those who own it, it will 


Praise, heaped up and overflow- 
ing, comes not only from leading 
critics and scholars, It comes equally 
from average everyday people 
everywhere. 


A $2,000,000 work...written by 
3,500 world-famous authorities 


No reference work of any kind, at 
any time, in any country has offered 
such manifold riches as are found in 
the twenty-four volumes of this 
superb new Britannica. 

With the Britannica at your elbow 
you command the learning and ex- 
perience of 3,500 leaders of thought 
and action. You command the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of all the 
universities and all the learned pro- 
fessions. You command the practical 
knowledge, the newest discoveries 
of all the greatest laboratories, all the 
greatest industries. You command 
the whole art and science of life. 


A Complete Library 





























make this Britannica the last word in 
encyclopaedia perfection. With its 
3,500 expert contributors, its 15,000 
superb illustrations, the new Britan- 
nica brings to every American home 
the limitless possibilities of modern 
knowledge. It is a liberal education, a 
complete library in itself. 


Extremely Low Price 

Yet thanks to the economies of mass 
production, cvery family can now own 
this magnificent work. It comes to you 
at a price lower than that of any 
completely new edition of the Britan- 
nica in sixty years. 

Easy payments if desired—while 
this offer lasts, a deposit of only $5 will 
bring the complete set to your home. 


Free Booklet Awaits You 
Don’t wait another day to learn the 
full, fascinating story of this newest and 
greatest Britannica. The coupon below 
will bring you, absolute- 
ly free, a handsome 
illustrated booklet with 
maps, color plates, etc. 
Now—while this page 
is before you—FILL 
OUT COUPON 
AND SEND IT 
IN TODAY. 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City Tis—Fs 

Please send me by return mail, without any 
obligation on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet describing the new Fourteenth Edition 
of the Britannica together with full information 
concerning bindings, low price offer and easy 
terms of payment. 






not be a luxury; it will be a necessity.” 

JOSEPH L. WHEELER, Librarian, Enoch Pratt 
.Free Library, Baltimore, Md. —‘‘The one 
preéminent American reference work for 
everyday library use, and for home use 
also.” 


Remember this is a NEW work. Only a 
small amount of text that could not be 
improved is retained from previous editions 


This new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is no mere re- 
vison. It is an entirely new 
work, enlarged in scope, 
*““picturized” to give you 
the world’s treasures of 
art and photography, hu- 
manized so that every 
page appeals to scholar 
and layman alike. 
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___State_— 





City 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY 
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REMENTZ 
Sie e ” 


WATCH BAND 


PPLAUSE on every hand! That's 
exactly what this newest idea in 
Krementz Wrist Watch Bands has won, 
and is winning, among men who care. It 
says “Smart” the moment you see it. It is 
distinctly a man’s type of band. Feels as 
good as it looks, too. By means of an 
ingenious clasp, you can tighten or loosen 
it to just the “right-feeling size”. Simply 
a matter of snapping the clasp fast to 
whichever link feels best. Hence the 
phrase “simply perfect because perfectly 
simple!” In Solid Gold or Platinum. Or 
Krementz Quality Rolled Gold on a Sterl- 
ing Silver base. Write for booklet; also 
name of nearest jeweler. New Yorkers 
may phone our Fifth Avenue Office, Lacka- 
wanna 3123. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


Makers of Fine Jewelry since 1866 


Newark, N. J. 
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“Lafayette, We Are Here” 
Sirs: 

Issue of Oct. 21, p. 17, “General Pershing’s 
‘Lafayette, we are here.’’’ Not his. Col. Charles 
FE. Stanton, U.S.A., now of San Francisco, spoke 
for “Black Jack” at Picpus Cemetery, and coined 
the phrase. When Stanton wrote his speech in 
advance of delivering it, Pershing read it and 
inked his O.K. on it. The manuscript belongs to 
the Family (club) of S.F. The phrase is its 
preoration. Furthermore, Pershing gave Stanton 
credit some years ago in a letter published in 
Collier’s. 

Epwarp F. O’Day 

Del Monte, Calif. 
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Tenor’s Consternation 
Sirs: 

It is my custom to sing tenor in a church 
choir, it is also my custom to peruse the current 
issue of Time when the service is other than 
musical, also it often happens that a young lady 
soprano reads over my shoulder with me, to 
our mutual profit. 

What was my consternation on turning to 
p. 63 of the Oct. 28 issue to see the dreadful 
picture thereon. How can I explain that your 
magazine is not that sort? How can I dare 
take another copy to that sacred place next 
Sunday, without her questioning my taste in 
literature? 

If I bring up the subject she can easily deny 
(and properly) having seen the pornographic 
exhibit and put the onus on me, and my efforts 
at explaining that this was not the usual sort 
of picture for you to print, or me to look at, 
will be increasingly difficult if she claims not 
to have noticed it at all. 

Please, in future put a little mark on the 
cover showing that the copy, so marked, is all 
right to go to church... . 

L. F. SILvers 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

The “pornographic exhibit” was a repro- 
duction of “The Studio,” first-prize-win- 
ning picture at the 28th annual Carnegie 
Institute International Exhibit of Paint- 
ings at Pittsburgh.—Eb. 


= oa 
News Pictures 
Sirs’ 

I think I see what you are trying to do— 
make a picture of the big news of the week 
like the London Illustrated News does. I think 
you've done not badly, in fact very well on the 
two occasions of the Supreme Court and the 
ZRS-4 Ring-Laying. But why not rely, as does 
the Illustrated News, on the camera? The day 
of ihe spot news sketcher has passed I’m sure! 

Morton T. EMMERSON 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Sirs: 

How about a drawing by your artist of Presi- 
dent Hoover cracking his egg at breakfast? 
How about Ethel Barrymore making up before 
the show? Everything else you’ve drawn for 
us we've seen in photographs. 

(Mrs.) EtHert RaAscHe 

New York, N. Y. 

1) Trme will print photographs when, 





upon the news of a given week, it sheds 
more light and interest than the factual 
imagination of Trme’s artist’s pen & pencil. 
2) Subscriber Rasche suggests unphoto- 
graphable scenes of the kind which, when 
of proper significance, TIME’s artist will 
execute.——Ep. 
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Florida’s Trammell 
Sirs: 

The undersigned Time subscribers ask that 
you publish the record of .Hon. Park Trammell, 
U. S. Senator from Florida. 

E. J. SmitH Jr. 
P, Paut DEMoya 
H. M. WIseE 

R. A. TUNLEY 
EvANS CRARY 

Stuart, Fla. 

The record of Senator Park Trammell 
of Florida: 


Born: In Macon Co., Ala., April 9, 1876. 

Start in life: Picking oranges in Florida 
groves, clerking in Tampa stores. 

Career: As a babe-in-arms he was car- 
ried from Alabama to Florida. Grade 
schools at Lakeland gave him his educa- 
tion. He kept books. Ambitious, he went 
to Cumberland University, Lebanon, 
Tenn., studied law for a year, was gradu- 
ated a full-fledged lawyer (1899). Back in 
Lakeland, he put out his shingle. Business 
was poor. He became a salesman, traveled 
four days each week, practiced law three. 
At 24 he was elected Mayor of Lakeland, 
thus first exhibiting the flair for practical 
politics which carried him later to the 
Senate. 

Since 1900 he has not been out of public 
office. His job-holding record: Mayor of 
Lakeland (two years), State Representative 
(two years), State Senator (four years), 
State Attorney-General (four years), Gov- 
ernor of Florida (four years), U. S. Sena- 
tor (twelve years). 

In Congress: He has served in the Sen- 
ate continuously since 1917, being now in 
his third term. He voted for Tax Reduc- 
tion (1928), Flood Control (1928), the 
Jones (increased Prohibition penalties) 
Law (1929), the Cruiser Construction Bill 
(1929), Farm Relief (1927, 1928, 1929). 
Radio Control (1928), Boulder Dam 
(1928), Reapportionment (1929). He 
voted against nothing of importance. 

No active prohibitionist, he votes Dry, 
says he does not take drinks. 

Legislative Hobby: High tariff rates for 
Florida truck and citrus. 

A childless widower, he lives in hotels 
in Washington and Lakeland. His friends 











| ‘There is 


| only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 

subscription 
price is 


$5 





















ADDRESS 


Roy E. Larsen 
CircutaTion Manacer, Time, Inc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, It. 


NAME 
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Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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Something to it. 
There’s something to a 
dentifrice that wins 
leadership in 4 years. 
Listerine Tooth Paste 25¢. 





Kvery Saturday...in every stadium 
SORE THROAT! 


Gargle with Listerine 
when you get home... 


ERE, as any doctor will tell you, is a bit 
of sound wisdom for those who attend 
late season football games. 

Before going, and after returning from 
them gargle with full strength Listerine. 
This ple asant little precaution may spare 
you a nasty siege with a cold or sore throat 
or their more dangerous complications. 

Medical records show that after football 
games, there is marked increase in the 
number of cases of colds... sore throat... 
influenza and bronchitis. 


The *y are caused by germs in the mouth 
which. get the upper Cond when body resist- 


SiLes 


KKK 


200,000,000 


ance is lowered by over exposure, change of 
temperature, and emotional disturbances, 
all of which are coincidental with seeing 
a football game. 

Listerine checks them effectively because, 
used full strength, it is powerful against 
germs—kills them by the million. 

Even such stubborn organisms as the 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus 
Typhosus (typhoid) in counts ranging to 
200,000,000 are killed by it in 15 seconds, 
repeated laboratory tests show. Yet Listerine 
is so safe that it may be used full strength 
in any body cavity. 

Use Listerine systematically during winter 
weather. It is a pleasant habit, a “cleanly 
habit, and one that may lengthen your life. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S. A. 


GERMS IN 15 





TO PREVENT 
COLDS 


Colds are often caused by 


germs transferred from the 
hands to food which then 
enters the mouth. Rinsing 
the hands with Listerine 
before each meal kills 
such germs. State Health 
Boards recommend simi- 
lar measures particularly 
during epidemics of 


influenza. 
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roll off. 
YEARS 


Look young! Feel ‘ 

top”! You can ‘do itw ¥, “ 

Gray hav Stimulator... This 
dependable health motor 
has varying gradations of 
massage. Try it! See your 
dealer. ...or let us give you 
the name of a ie near 
you. (See coupon below.) 


it 


“Now Icanlooka wei ighing 
scale straight in the face.” 


“Yes sir, my bedroom’s my 
gym’ now.” 


“Buy it for Ned for his 
birthday ... It will bring 
back your schoolgirl propor- 
tions.” 


“Bill, it’s a three -mile 
walk in three minutes.” 


“And so, my dear, I’m a 
‘stylish slim’ once more.” 


S TIM ULATOR_ * 
$ [and Table Free\ _ ae 


ae 


e 5 O __---"" GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 
ate Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Slightly higher 7G 
Woe i “ 2 Yes, I’d' like to try the Stimulator. 5 wit 
Rockies and no obligation, I understand. 


o Just send me the story. 


Tune in on the Graybar Hour, 9 to Name 


9:30, Eastern Standard Time, every i 
Saturday night... Columbia Broad- Add “fl 








casting System. i la 


consider him a “ladies’ man.” He tries to 
suppress the year of his birth, reckons him- 
self “too young” yet to take up golf. Once 
he played a cornet; now, as a Senator, he 
touches no musical instrument. His diver- 
sions: short walks, the theatre. He wears 
his hair long and loose, affects horn-rimmed 
glasses on a heavy black ribbon, is very 
attentive to his attire. He smokes many 
an expensive cigar, takes a dry chew occa- 
sionally, is shocked at the idea of “shoot- 


_ing crap.” He is not socially inclined, 











rarely entertains, goes to the Baptist 
Church. 

A large full-chested man with a ponder- 
ous walk, he offers a striking resemblance 
in appearance and cast of mind to another 
native Alabaman—Senator James Thomas 
(‘“Tom-Tom’’) Heflin. Like Heflin, he mor- 
tally hates and fears the Roman Pope but, 

















Acme 


ParK TRAMMELL 


. attentive to attire. 


unlike Heflin, he does not boldly talk about 
it. Heflin greatly surpasses Trammel in a 
gift for words, in dramatic emphasis, in 
“darkey” story-telling, if not in mental 
ability. About Trammell there is a certain 
dull pomposity, unrelieved by humor. 

He is a politician, not a statesman, with 
a remarkable memory for names and faces, 
a cultivated appeal to the masses. He 
never offends Big Business. He claims (in 
Florida) that he originated and led the 
whole movement to reduce income taxes 
after the War—a claim justly disputed by 
the Republican leadership. 

Impartial Senate observers rate him 
thus: No orator, no specialist in any field 
of national legislation, no sponsor of famed 
laws, he is only an average legislator, vot- 
ing regularly with other Southern Demo- 
crats on everything except the protective 
tariff (for Florida produce). What he lacks 
in brilliance he makes up for in local 
political acumen and industrious attend- 
ance on the Senate floor. His term expires 
March 4, 1935 





pion eo 
Blathering, Daddling 


Sirs: 

I am tired of Trwe’s blathering, daddling 
stupid, idiotic, fatheaded fumbles. “Washington 
State’s Golden Bears!” What pansy-eyed 
window-dresser writes your so-called sport news? 
Everyone, even Time, should know that Cal- 
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THE INDISPENSABLE 


Ir IS DIFFICULT to detect the differ- 
ence between two steel windows at 
a glance. Yet one may last a life- 
time, the other cause trouble within 
a few years. The variation in value 
rests upon essential details of 
construction. 

Upon the perfecting of a prod- 
uct, down to the smallest detail, 
the reputation of the House of 
Lupton has been built. Operations 
in the Lupton factory furnish many 
practical examples of this sound 
business ideal. 

Particular care is taken to see 
that the ventilator and frame of 
each window fit exactly. To accom- 
plish this all welded surfaces are 
ground absolutely smooth, and fine 
gauges are used to register the ac- 
curacy of fit. 


Every detail of Lupton construc- 


tion is under constant scrutiny at 





Lupton Casements flood this sunroom with light 
and air. Residence of H. M. Weir, Glenside, Pa. 
Architect, Frank B. Milnor. 


Lop wT 





the Lupton mechanical laboratory. 
Day in and day out, a trained staff 
of engineers are at work here; test- 
ing the fitness of existing Lupton 
Products; searching out ways to im- 
prove their quality and their use- 
fulness. From this Lupton Labora- 
tory have come inventions which 
have revolutionized the whole 
trend of the steel-window business. 

It has been the consistent aim of 
the Lupton organization to build a 
value into their products far be- 
yond that which the specifications 
called for. Each department, every 
executive, has worked toward this 
end. This sincerity of purpose, 
building always in the interest of 
the customer, has made the Lupton 
name a hall-mark of quality; a 
synonym for products which can 
be bought on faith, without ques- 
tion. David Lupton’s Sons Co., 
2263 East Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BenINnD THE SCENES 
Lupton Steel Windows are buitt- 
welded for extra strength. A me- 
chanical jig insures absolute ac- 
curacy in the operation... an 
instance of the exacting preci- 
sion, and the honest quality with 
which Lupton Products are built. 
Every Lupton Product must pass 
through many inspections be- 
fore it is pronounced ready to 

leave the factory. 


DETAILS 





Lupton Steel Windows blend effectively with 
every type of architecture. Lupton Heavy Case- 
ments are installed at the Masonic: Temple of 
Detroit, Mich. Ceorge D. Mason & Co., Archi- 
tects. H. CG. Christman, Burke Company, Con- 
tractors (formerly H. G. Christman Co.). 


Lupton Steel Equipment designed to conform 

with the Balanced Parts Stock Plan of the Chev- 

rolet Motor Car Company is shown at the left. 
Dahl Chevrolet Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


WHERE STEEL 
IS FUSED WITH SINCERITY 





TIME 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT-—NO. 9 


“AT TABOY, OLD 


AITHFEFUL 
TiME TO LIGHT UP” 


LYING the air mail to Cheyenne. "Way down below, the gathering dusk 
is graying the ground. It will be dark soon, and the postman of the air 
will need his beacons to show him the way. 


There’s a beam. now, just flashing out. There comes another, twenty 
miles away. See them string out across the desert —Uncle Sam’s land light- 
houses, marking the skyways for the Air Mail—lighting them with elec- 
tricity, though the nearest central station, the nearest power line, be a 
hundred miles away. 

From sunset to sunrise, night after night, in blistering heat or sub-zero 
cold, hundreds of these life-saving beacons are lighted by small Kohler 
Electric Plants, generating “city’ "electricity on the spot with an efficient 
certainty that is the constant marvel of their caretakers. 








Known everywhere for fine performance 


All in all, over six hundred Kohler plants are working for the U.S. Air 
Mail, daily adding to the fine reputation that these trusty machines have 
camned i in many fields of service. 

Kohler Electric Plants are doing unusual things all over the world. In 
addition they are Waimea delivering “city” electricity — standard 
110-volt current, without storage batteries—to country homes, clubs, ¢ amps, 
rural banks and churches. Mail the coupon for details of models from 800 


watts to 10 K. W., for every use. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Kohler Co. E a E ie — he | c. be LA N 4 2 ~ Shipping Point 


Founded 1873 Sheboygan, Wis. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
ee FS ST Se aD aT A ND AED SE HY Re 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. T. 11-11-29 


Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 
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ifornia’s teams for 40 years have been known 
as the Golden Bears. California, not Washing- 
ton, is famous for the discovery of gold... . 
CHARLES JOSEF CAREY 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sirs: 

The Oct. 21 issue of the greatest magazine in 
the world is rather wrong about Washington 
State’s “Golden Bears.” The “Cougars” reside 
at Washington State College at Pullman, Wash., 
and the “Golden Bears” belong to the University 
of California. 

JosEPH ROBERTS 

Seattle, Wash. 

Not again will Time twist California’s 
Golden Bears.—Eb. 

O—— 





Disgruntled Gibbering ? 
Sirs: 

I read with much chagrin and vexation your 
account American Dental Association meeting at 
Washington (Time, Oct. 21). One can readily 
see that it is the gibbering of some disgruntled 
reporter. 

If, as you state, the President-elect was 
“typically ungracious” to the reporters, why did 
they not go to the proper place for information? 
Vhy condemn as big an organization as this 
is for the ungraciousness of one person? 

Why did not your reporter seek out Dr. Harry 
B. Pinney, the able, affable secretary of Chi- 
cago? There would have been no rebuff. 

Speaking of Col. Robert T. Oliver so dis- 
paragingly is also unkind. He it was _ that 
organized the Dental Corps and ranks today as 
its senior officer, has had years of service and 
during the World War functioned as Chief 
Dental Surgeon A.E.F., was awarded the D.S.M. 
from his country and we of the service both 
active and reserve, love and respect him. 

The oversight of Who’s Who (your social 
register) is another proof of its unimportance. 
He would certainly merit mention as much as 
the cinemactors and politicians that fill its pages. 

EpMmMuND J. KeELty, D.D:S. 
Major Dental Reserve 
Los Angeles, Calif, 





Daas 
Halt-Educated Demagogs ? 
Sirs: 

Your writeup on the American Dental Asso- 
ciation was a good one. For if you can go to 
a convention and see a more high-hatted bunch, 
their nose in the air, half-educated demagogs, 
than these self-styled dental fraternity men, you 
will have to name it. Their conventions are so 
exclusive you are confronted with a sign, “For 
Psy Si Members Only.” Dr. So-and-So_ will 
lecture on this and that, and further along for 
members of the Si Psy or whatever society that 
you come to. Get your ticket for members only. 

They have more scandal on the top of their 
tongue than the famous Barber’s cat, and for 
sport they are worse than a lot of chicken doc- 
tors. So if ever I should be on a jury there are 
three parties I would never believe under oath, 
ministers, policemen and D.D.S.’s. 

Says one dentist to another, if you are not 
a member, the charge of admission is one dollar. 
How can you expect the younger members to 
know anything, when the older ones act as ex- 
clusive as they do. Let the non-members and 
the independents get together and put up a man 
whose motto is “One for all. and all for one.” 

W. H. MacKay 
Dentist 
Egg Harbor City, N.J. 
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November 11, 1929 


Who would think of finding summer sunshine 
deep in the icy waters of the northern seas? Yet 
here it is that hardy fishermen run their nets— 
here they seek the codfish whose livers yield the 
precious oil which brings to us in winter many 
of the benefits of the warm summer sun. 


Physicians say that next to summer sunshine, 
pure cod-liver oil best promotes the normal de- 


velopment of strong bones and sound teeth in 
babies and growing children. This is because cod- 
liver oil is rich in the rickets-preventing Vitamin 
D, the “sunshine” vitamin. 

But cod-liver oil is doubly important because 
it contains two vitamins—not only Vitamin D, 
but also Vitamin A, which promotes general body 
growth and builds up resistance to disease. 

That is why physicians often recommend cod- 
liver oil for children at this time of the year to 
help them through the winter—to help keep them 
free from colds and other illnesses. Grown-ups, 
too, whose resistance to cold and inclement 
weather is low, are finding cod-liver oil a de- 
pendable winter safeguard. 

Parke-Davis Standardized Cod-liver Oil is 





Sunlight that comes up from the Sea in ships 


beautifully clear, highly refined, fresh and pure. 
It may surprise you to find how easy it is to take 
—also how readily your children will take it. 


And here is another fact worth remembering: 
In Parke-Davis Standardized Cod-liver Oil the 
quantity of vitamins is definitely measured. Each 
teaspoonful contains as much resistance-building 
Vitamin A as one pound of the best creamery 
butter, or 11 pints of whole milk, or 9 eggs; and 
as much rickets-preventing Vitamin D as 714 eggs. 

Ask your druggist for Parke-Davis Standardized 
Cod-liver Oil. He has it in two sizes—4-ounce 
and 16-ounce bottles. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


The world’s largest makers of pharmaceutical and biological products 


Parke-Davis 


STANDARDIZED 


Cod-liver Oil 





IT IS UNUSUAL TO DISCOVER SO MANY HIDDEN VALUES 









Spare 


IN A MOTOR CAR 





The new Lincoln Coupe, smart and compact, seats five persons comfortably. Its unusually wide doors afford access to the 
rear compartment without the necessity of those in front leaving their seats. An admirable car for owner-driven use. 


THe power of the Lincoln is evi- 
dent, even to those who watch it 
sweep along a road or through the 
city streets. Its distinguished beauty 
is immediately felt. But the charac- 
ter of this motor car demands full 
acquaintance to be rightly known. 

The enthusiasm of Lincoln own- 
ers grows with the thousands of 
miles that they drive this automo- 
bile. Everything they expect of it 
—in power, performance and com- 
fort —is fulfilled. But more than 
this, the Lincoln reveals its own 
particular excellence in every detail 
of motor, chassis and body. 

Those who drive this automobile 
discover for themselves how well 





and to what exacting standards the 
Lincoln is made. It is, above every- 
thing else, a precision-built car — 
made and assembled in one of the 
famous precision plants of the world. 
It is a car which, in the course of 
its building, is tested with unique 
thoroughness. 

Precision, in hundreds of in- 
stances as exacting as 1/1000 of an 
inch, is the rule in the machining 
and assembly of its mechanism. The 
same insistence on exact quality 
finds expression in the 30,000 test- 
ing operations through which the 
car as a whole is put. Literally, it is 
as fine an automobile as it is pos- 
sible to produce. 


THE LINCOLN 


The entire resources of the Ford 
organization are behind the 
Lincoln. Ford experience and en- 
gineering skill, Ford laboratories 
and raw materials, Ford methods of 
scientific production — all contrib- 
ute to the value of the Lincoln. No 
separate company could make so 
excellent a car at a price which even 
approaches that of the Lincoln. 

With such background and equip- 
ment, those responsible for this 
automobile are able to give full ex- 
pression to their ideal of making a 
motor car as perfect, in mechanism, 
chassis and body, as it is possible to 
produce ...a car with every evident 
and hidden value . . . the Lincoln. 
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NA TIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Indian Summer weather (temp. 83°) 
sent President Hoover and 19 weekend 
guests to his Shenandoah National Park 
camp, hastily re-opened. Chilly rain drove 
them back to the White House for Sunday 
night supper and music. 

@ Through a White House side-door 
slipped Republican Senators Watson and 
McNary. Gravely they talked to the Pres- 
ident. After they had slipped out again, 
President Hoover lifted his voice, said 
things to the Senate about the tariff (see 
“ae 8 HB 

@ The President appointed Gustav Aaron 
Youngquist of Minnesota to Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt’s old post in the De- 
partment of Justice (see col. 3). 
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Jefferson Invoked 

God-fearing citizens were indignant, ag- 
nostics surprised, atheists delighted, at a 
letter mailed and made public last week by 
one Freeman Hopwood of Manhattan who 
signed himself “General Secretary of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Atheism, Inc.” The letter: 

President Herbert Hoover, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

“The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism, Inc., with members 
in every state and territory of the Union, 
and on behalf of millions of unorganized 
Atheists, respectfully requests that you re- 
frain this year from issuing the Thanks- 
giving Proclamation. 

“Should it be your intention, however, 
to issue this religious document, we would 
call to your attention a statement made by 
one of your predecessors, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who, during his eight years as Chief 
Executive refused to issue religious proc- 
lamations. He said: 


_“‘T consider the Government of the United 
States as interdicted by the Constitution from 
meddling with religious institutions, their doc- 
trines, discipline, or exercises. . . . But it is 
only proposed that I should recommend, not 
prescribe a day ... of praying. That is, I 
should indirectly assume to the United States 
an authority over religious exercises, which the 
Constitution has directly precluded them from. 
.. . Every one must act according to the dic- 
tates of his own reason and mine tells me that 
civil powers alone have been given to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and no authority 
to direct the religious exercises of his con- 
stituents.’ 


“We call upon you to return to the 
precedent established by Jefferson. The 
annual issuance of the religious document 
known as the Thanksgiving Proclamation 


is highly offensive to many loyal American 
citizens who do not believe in God. To 














GusTAV AARON YOUNGQUIST 


“T am not a fanatic.” 


(See col. 3) 


recommend that these Atheists gather in 
places of worship and give thanks to a 
being whose existence they deny is not in 
keeping with the secular spirit of our god- 
less Constitution. 

“The past year brought disaster to many 
of our people. The Mediterranean fruit 
fly, invading the State of Florida, threatens 
to cause a loss of hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. 

“Should our protest go unheeded, we 
request that you refer to these catastrophes 
in the Thanksgiving Proclamation. Your 
action in this matter will be a sufficient 
reply to our request.” 
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Cheshire Exit 

From the chaste portals of the White 
House executive offices last week emerged 
a figure which the dozens of news camera- 
men clustering around that famed entrance 
—and exit—were powerless to record. 
The figure was James Francis Burke, gen- 
eral counsel of Republican National Com- 
mittee. What balked the photographers 
was that the Burke leave-taking of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s inner political household 
was not a formal, visible occurrence but a 
gradual fading-out process, like Alice’s 
Cheshire cat, ‘beginning with the end of 
the tail and ending with the grin that 
remained some time after the rest of it had 
gone.” 

Mr. Burke was going, he said, back to 
Pittsburgh to resume his long-neglected 
law practice. Added he with understand- 
able pride: “I have been virtually offici- 
ating as chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. “4 

Causes for Mr. Burke’s departure: 1) 
A new National Committee chairman 
(Claudius Hart Huston) who lets no one 
“officiate” for him; 2) A tendency to 
“leak” to newspapermen about President 
Hoover’s political troubles; 3) A cloud 
cast by Mrs. Willebrandt’s accusation, 
and never dispelled by his feeble denial. 
that Mr. Burke sanctioned her religio- 
political campaign speeches (Time, Aug. 
19); 4) Failure to deal successfully with 
Southern Hoovercrats; 5) A capacity for 
arousing antagonisms against the President 
among heterodox Senators. 

@ The Cheshire-cat smile on Mr. Burke's 
face as it faded from the White House 
picture was caused largely by one event: 

Otto Hermann Kahn, international banker 
and art patron, declined appointment by 
Senator George Higgins Moses to serve as 
treasurer of the Republican Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee (Time, Nov. 4). 


THE CABINET 
Dry Hope 


Minnesota sired the sire of the National 
Prohibition Act. Pleased indeed was he. 
Andrew John Volstead, last week to learn 
that President Hoover had reached over 
47 other States and 99 other candidates 
to choose a Minnesotan and a good Vol- 
stead friend as his Dry Hope, under whom 
the President purposes to consolidate all 
Prohibition activities. The appointment of 
Gustav Aaron Youngquist, Minnesota’s 
Attorney-General, to be U. S. Assistant 
Attorney-General in charge of Prohibition 
& Taxation, had hardly reached St. Paul 
before Sire Volstead’s daughter, Mrs. 
Laura Volstead Lomen, hurried to Mr. 
Youngquist’s office to be the first to con- 
gratulate him, to express her father’s 
pleasure. 












But Prohibitor Volstead had no hand in 
advancing Mr. Youngquist to the Hoover 
sub-Cabinet. Almost entirely responsible 
for this appointment was Mr. Youngquist’s 
new chief, U. S. Attorney-General William 
DeWitt Mitchell, also of Minnesota. For 
five months President Hoover and his 
astute Attorney-General had cast about for 
a successor to Mrs. Mabel Elizabeth 
Walker Willebrandt. Candidates there 
were galore from every State but the Presi- 
dent’s requirements were high: a thorough- 
going Dry, possessed of a sound legal mind 
and ample industry, beyond the influence 
of front-page publicity. Such a man Mr. 
Mitchell told President Hoover he would 
find in Mr. Youngquist. Acceptance of the 
appointment followed only after long per- 
suasion, for Mr. Youngquist had aspired 
to become Minnesota’s next Governor. 

During Mrs. Willebrandt’s tenure of 
office, the Prohibition & Taxation division 
of the Department of Justice grew from 
the smallest to the largest. President 
Hoover contemplates making it even larger 
by adding to its prosecution of dry cases 
the major job, now performed by the 
Treasury, of actual field enforcement of 
the Volstead Act. Lately the President set 
his friend, John L. McNab, to plotting out 
a system whereby this transfer and con- 
solidation within the Department of Jus- 
tice may be effected (Time, Oct. 14). If 
and when such a plan becomes operative, 
Mr. Youngquist will be No. 1 U. S. Pro- 
hibitor, catching ‘leggers with one hand, 
punishing them with the other. 

Gustav Aaron Youngquist was born in 
Sweden* in 1885. Aged 2 he was brought 
to the U. S. by his parents. He studied in 
St. Paul, worked as a farmhand. By 
stenography he kept himself in St. Paul 
Law School until he was graduated in 
1909. His first six months practice at 
Thief River Falls netted him only $110. 
He moved on and in 1914 grew a mustache 
to enter politics in Polk County. Married, 
four times a father, he served a fortnight 
as a captain in the Army Air Service dur- 
ing the War. He was appointed Minne- 
sota’s acting Attorney-General in Febru- 
ary 1928, was elected to the office last 
November. A tax expert as well as a Pro- 
hibition enforcement officer, Mr. Young- 
quist has appeared often and well before 
the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Fully aware of his role as Dry Hope— 
the man Fresident Hoover expects to pull 
Prohibition out of its manifold troubles— 
Mr. Youngquist stated that he had never 
taken a drink himself. He added: “I am 
a dry politically and personally, but I am 
not a fanatic on the subject.” 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. Sen- 
ate: 
@ Debated the tariff bill (see p. 13). 
@ Held a state funeral for Theodore 
Elijah Burton of Ohio. 
@ Continued investigation, by its special 


*In Sweden liquor is not prohibited but 
“administered” by the government. The plan, 
developed by Dr. Ivan Bratt, has decreased 
Swedish drunkenness 55%, added measurably to 
the government’s revenue 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


lobbying activities (see 


a 
Light on Lobbying 

“Mr. President!” 

“The Senator from Nebraska.” 

Senator George William Norris, grey 


and cadaverous, was on his feet at his 
Senate desk. The chamber, emptied by an 


committee, of 
below). 











Wide World 
ARCHLOBBYIST GRUNDY 
“Oh, Senator, I’d hate to tell you!” 


hour-long tariff speech by Senator Brous- 
sard of Louisiana, began filling up. In his 
rear-row seat Senator Hiram Bingham of 
Connecticut kept shifting his long legs 
nervously. His well-cut white head was 
bent forward; his eyes strayed toward 
Senator Norris, dropped, scanned the 
chamber. Senator Jones of Washington 
glanced up from the workaday stack of 
books and papers on his desk. Senator 
Johnson of California in the front row 
swung his red chair halfway round to 
watch. His colleague, Senator Shortridge, 
folded his long arms with stately dignity 
across his narrow chest. 

Senator Norris explained: the Lobby 
Committee had developed the fact that 
Senator Bingham had hired Charles L. 
Eyanson, had put him on the Senate pay 
roll (Time, Oct. 7). Subsequently Senator 
Bingham in “discourteous language” on 
the Senate floor had assailed the Lobby 
Committee’s membership. Therefore, he, 
Senator Norris, offered the following 
resolution. . . . 

A page boy took the paper from his 
hand and carried it fluttering to the ros- 
trum where a clerk righted it and intoned: 

“RESOLVED: That the action of the 
Senator from Connecticut in placing Mr. 
Charles L. Eyanson upon the official rolls 
of the Senate at the time and in the man- 
ner set forth... is contrary to good 
morals and senatorial ethics and tends to 
bring the Senate into dishonor and dis- 
repute and such conduct is hereby con- 
demned.” 

“T ask unanimous consent for the pres- 


ent consideration of the resolution,” said 
Norris. 

Fussbudgety Senator Fess of Ohio was 
on his feet. Senator Bingham’s eyes 
traveled trustingly to him. Said Senator 
Fess: “Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
[ Norris] if he will not allow the resolution 
to go over.” Senator Norris moved his 
head i. the perfunctory assent of one long 
used to the Senate’s delays. Senator Fess 
sat down. Senator Bingham looked at the 
back of Senator Norris’ head. . . . 

Thus was the stage set last week for a 
scene rare in Senate annals. Senator Nor- 
ris would have dropped his resolution if 
Senator Bingham had consented to do 
“honestly and manfully” two things: 1) 
Admit his mistake in hiring Eyanson; 2) 
Apologize to the Lobby Committee. 
Senator Bingham, despite the pleading of 
his friends, refused. 

Censure. Two legislative days later the 
Norris resolution came before a gravely 
hushed Senate. Arose Senator Bingham, 
again to speak in self-defense, this time 
softly, tactfully. His defense: Senators 
hire their “cousins, sons and daughters” 
as clerks and nobody complains; he made 
no profit by the employment of Lobbyist 
Eyanson; a Senator alone can judge his 
ethics. His only error, as he saw it, was 
his failure to notify his colleagues of what 
he had done. Insisted Senator Bingham: 
“Nothing dishonorable or disreputable was 
attempted. .. . My motives were based 
on my wholehearted zeal for a protective 
tariff.” 

The Senate was unconvinced. One after 
another a half-dozen Senators arose to 
speak brief condemnations of Senator 
Bingham. Senator Gillett of Massachu- 
setts, pleading for his Connecticut neigh- 
bor, revealed that when he was House 
Speaker he “frequently saw Congressmen 
drunk on the floor but he never ‘“‘consid- 
ered it necessary to censure them publicly.” 

Bingham friends—old Guardsmen Smoot 
and Edge— tried to head off the inevitable 
with substitute resolutions, oblique and 
apologetic, which “disapproved” of such a 
transaction without specifically criticizing 
Senator Bingham. But the Senate, in stern 
self-righteous mood, rejected them all. 

One concession was made by Senator 
Norris. He accepted into his resolution a 
phrase suggested by Senator Glenn of Illi- 
nois that Bingham’s action was “not the 
result of corrupt motives.” Thus softened, 
the Norris resolution was adopted by the 
Senate, 54 to 22, old guard Republicans 
supporting their Connecticut colleague. 

Meanwhile the Lobby Committee con- 
tinued on its way after undercover legis- 
lative agents. Developments: 

Grundy on the Constitution. Re- 
called to the witness stand was Joseph R 
Grundy, archlobbyist from Pennsylvania 
(Time, Nov. 4). A minor political war 
developed between him and committee 
members (Arkansas’ Caraway; Idaho’s 
Borah, Montana’s Walsh, Wisconsin’s 
Blaine) when it was found that he had 
previously filed a statement in which this 
appeared: 

“If the volume of vice in the U. S. 
Senate were proportioned to population, 
productive power or the total sum con- 
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tributed toward national upkeep, some of 
those states which are now most vocal 
[against the tariff] would need amplifiers 
to make their whispers heard. Such states 
as Arizona, South Dakota, Idaho, Missis- 
sippi etc. do not pay enough toward the 
upkeep of the government to cover the 
costs of collection, and states like Penn- 
sylvania, hamstrung as they are by ad- 
verse legislation, support these backward 
commonwealths and provide them with 
their good roads, post offices, river im- 
provements and other federal aid, figur- 
atively on a golden platter.” 

Lobbyist Grundy later added to his list 
of “backward commonwealths”: Montana, 
Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina. Ne- 
braska “is pretty bad”; Alabama “has 
been doing pretty well of late’; Kansas “‘is 
not as good as it was.” 


Grundy: It was a great mistake each 
State was given two Senators. 

Caraway: When it comes to the inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania, the people of Idaho 
ought not to say anything? 

Grundy: They ought to talk darned 
small. 


Caraway: Will you please make out a 
list of the Senators who should be heard 
from. . . . This is Grundy’s list of pre- 
ferred Senators and common Senators. 

Walsh: How would you silence Borah 
and myself? 


Grundy: I think your own intelligence 
would suggest silence on such matters [as 
the tariff]... . 

Blaine: What do you think of Wiscon- 
sin? 

Grundy: Oh, Senator, I’d hate to tell 
you! 

Blaine: You think Pennsylvania would 
be better off if it is seceded from the 
Union? 

Grundy: In the Civil War we contrib- 
uted more than any other State to keep 
the Union together— 


Caraway: You contributed more people 
who stole everything they could get their 
hands on than any other five States! They 
even stole the library out of the Supreme 


Court! 
FISCAL 
Millionaires 


Twenty-million-dollar assets produce 
million-dollar incomes. Last week the 
Treasury’s Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 
ported some facts about U. S. millionaires 
gathered during the 1927 tax year: 
@ Two hundred ninety citizens (including 
23 married women, three spinsters) had 
million-dollar-or-more incomes. (In 1922 
there were 67; in 1926, 231.) From their 
combined income of $600,640,846, the 
U. S. took $98,657,237 as taxes. New 
York had 136 million-dollar-income-tax- 
payers, Pennsylvania 34, Illinois 25, Michi- 
gan 18. Million-a-year men were lacking 
In 23 states. 

Eleven tax-payers had incomes of five 
million or more per year—seven in New 
York, one each in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Wisconsin. By some twist 
the Michigan Fords, Henry and Edsel, 
dropped out of the topmost income 








bracket. Possible explanation: reduced in- 
come due to bringing out Model A. 
Incomes by states showed New York, 
No. 1 (net: $5,398,451,005; tax paid: 
$305,210,059). North Dakota, No. 48 
(net: $33,252,341; tax paid: $187,635). 


THE TARIFF 


Voice from Olympus 

Once again across the Tariff battlefield 
in the Senate rumbled the awful Voice 
from the White House. Weary Senate 
warriors paused in the confusion of con- 


SENATOR JOHNSON 


“7 don’t know where we're at.” 


flict to give ear. In an Olympian third 
person, the Voice declared: 

“The President was visited by a number 
of Senators (who) presented to him the 
grave situation that has arisen by delays 
in tariff legislation. . . . Some of the Sen- 
ators considered progress hopeless as it ap- 
peared to them that the coalition intended 
to delay or defeat legislation. .. . 

“The President said . . . that campaign 
promises should be carried out . . . that 
he could not believe and therefore would 
not admit that the U. S. Senate was un- 
able to legislate. 

“The President has declined to interfere 
or express any opinion on the details of 
rates . . . but he pointed out that the wide 
differences of opinion and the length of the 
discussions in the Senate were themselves 
ample demonstration of the desirability of 
a real flexible clause in order that injus- 
tice in rates could be promptly cor- 
rected. ... 

“He urged the Republican leaders to get 
together and see if they could not... 
thus send the bill to conference with the 
House within the next two weeks.” 

What had prompted this Utterance was 
the growing defeatist attitude of the regu- 
lar Republican cohorts in the Senate. 
There had been talk of outright surrender 
to the coalition of Democrats and Pro- 
gressive Republicans, of adjourning the 








Senate Nov. 15 and leaving the Tariff Bill 
supine upon a deserted field. Such futility 
had pervaded the Republican camp that 
Brigadier Hiram Johnson of California 
remarked to his comrades-in-arms: 

“I don’t know where we’re at. Are we 
going to have a tariff bill? If not, let’s 
not meet here at 10 o’clock every day and 
sit until six and go through the motions of 
considering this bill. Let’s meet at twelve 
and adjourn at one and then Senators can 
go out on the golf links every day!” * 

The Voice from the White House had 
hardly died away, before the Senate battle- 
field rang with a new and deafening clamor. 
Again stacking their arms, Senate warriors 
fell to loud and disputatious shouting as 
to the responsibilities for tariff delays. 
Two weeks had been spent on the first of 
15 separate rate schedules in the bill. All 
were agreed upon the impossibility of com- 
plying with the Olympian command that 
the measure be disposed of in the same 
length of time. 

Sample war shouts: 

Major General Reed of Pennsylvania: 
“The bill’s as dead as a dodo. Debate is 
a mockery ... but I for one will not 
agree to let the bill go through without ad- 
equate debate.” 

Freebooting General Borah, coalition 
co-leader: “Campaign pledges should be 
kept. That is what some of us are trying 
to do. .. . The Senate will legislate, but 
it will take some time. . . . Remember, 
it takes longer to do a good job than a 
bad one.” 

Democratic Field Marshal Simmons: 
“The President’s proposal is preposterous! 
We can’t pass a tariff bill in any two 
weeks!” 

From the battlefield departed Repub- 
lican Chief of Staff Watson of Indiana, 
worn to a frazzle by the tariff fray. His 
physician had ordered a three-week “rest” 
in Florida. Gossipers spoke of the failure 
of his leadership, predicted that Brigadier 
Charles McNary of Oregon would soon be 
advanced to Chief of Staff. So feeble be- 
came the tariff fighting that Democratic 
Chief of Staff Robinson also went off, for 
a fortnight’s holiday in Arkansas. 

Combat came to a farcical standstill on 
Saturday when brigadier generals deserted 
wholesale. General Edge went to New Jer- 
sey, preventing action on his earthenware 
schedules, whereas any action in the met- 
als salient was checked by the absence of 
General Reed. Even Field Marshal Sim- 
mons left his front-line headquarters for 
the rear. Democratic Adjutant General 
Walsh (of Montana) stormed: “I object 
to Saturday being made a day of leisure 
for some Senators and a day of work for 
others.” 

Cried Democratic Gunner Harrison of 
Mississippi: “I come from a part of the 
country where people don’t believe much 
in working Saturday afternoon. I share 
that view. We have had long hours here. 
Let’s see some football, take an auto ride, 
play golf. We need recreation.” 

Thereupon the Senate warriors all ad- 
journed, sought recreation. 


*No golfer is Senator Johnson. He swims in 
California, takes ‘“work-outs” in the Senate 
gymnasium. 
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ARMY & NAVY 
Smith v. Robison 

The superintendents of the country’s 
two service academies—Rear-Admiral 
Samuel Shelburne Robison and Major- 
General William Ruthven Smith—jour- 
neyed to Washington last week. They 
went separately but in parallel frames of 
mind. A meeting between them had been 
quietly suggested by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army & Navy, President 
Hoover. The dignitaries obeyed the un- 
written order but did not greatly relish 
the matter in hand. 

President Hoover had been interviewed 
on the matter by Representative Hamilton 
Fish of New York, a Congressman whose 
chief claims to fame are World War 
soldiering and, before that, footballing at 





Fotograms 


GENERAL SMITH 


incom promising. 


Harvard. Mr. Fish had concluded, as has 
many another citizen, that the dispute 
between the academies which has for two 
years prevented citizens from seeing the 
Army and Navy play football together 
was not only silly but unbecoming in both 
of the country’s services. 

The superintendents met in General 
Pershing’s office at the State, War & Navy 
Building.* Each kept clear in mind his 
view of the bone of contention: The Navy 
like almost all U. S. institutions of college 
rank, limits its athletes to three years of 
collegiate competition. The Army allows 
members of its three upper classest to play 
irrespective of varsity experience a cadet 
may have had before reaching West Point. 
The Navy thought the Army ought to 
conform with the general rule. The Army 
thought the Navy was complaining because 





*The sumptuous suite formerly occupied by the 
Secretary of the Navy (before Wartime activities 
forced the Navy Department into temporary 
quarters on B Street) is now reserved for the 
Chairman of the Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion, which General Pershing is. 

7First-year men (‘“‘plebes’’) are barred from 
football at both academies. 





it had been beaten by Army so often 
lately.* 

In the conference Admiral Robison, 
conciliatory, made three proposals: 1) 
gradual adoption of the three-year rule by 
the Military Academy; or 2) a four-year 
limit for West Point athletes; or 3) alter- 
nately playing two years under the West 
Point rule, two years under the Annapolis 
rule. 

“What you’re trying to get is parity, 
not eligibility,” countered General Smith. 
“No school but Annapolis objects to our 
eligibility rule... . Army trusts Navy 
and feels hurt. . . . I refuse to compro- 
mise on a principle.” 

Out from the conference strode the 
General and the Admiral, each accusing 
the other of stubbornness. 

Straightway came statements from the 
Cabinet heads of the Army and the Navy, 
each supporting his officer. 

Said Secretary of the Navy Charles 
Francis Adams: “The Superintendent of 
the Naval Academy assumed that the dif- 
ference of opinion was an honest one... 
felt that both would have to yield to some 
extent. The superintendent of the Military 
Academy refused to compromise.” 

Said Secretary of War James William 
Good: “Forty-four percent of the 1,200 
students at West Point have attended 
some other college or university. ... 
Under the three-year rule, West Point 
would not have a student body from which 
it could muster a first class team and 
would be unable to play large universities 
like Yale, Harvard, Notre Dame, Illinois.” 

Representative Fred Britten, Chairman 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee, 
jibed: “West Point is afraid to meet An- 
napolis unless given a favorable handicap 

. an example of the stubbornness of 
the Army mule.” 

After some reflection, Secretaries Adams 
and Good gravely decided to confer on the 
matter themselves. 

Only two things seemed potent enough 
to bring West Point and Annapolis to- 
gether in time for a 1931 football game: 
1) an Act of Congress; 2) a militaristic 
command from Commander-in-Chief 
Hoover. 


Preacher Militiaman 

Undismayed were National Guardsmen 
throughout the land last week when a six- 
foot Baptist clergyman eased his big frame 
down to the desk of Chief of the Militia 
Bureau in the War Department at Wash- 
ington. Well did militiamen know that 
this new Federal director of their organi- 
zations in 48 states has long been leading 
a double life: that he is as much a soldier, 
seasoned in hard service, as he is a 
preacher potent in the pulpit. 

William Graham Everson was Adjutant- 
General of the Indiana National Guard as 
well as pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Muncie, Ind., when President Hoover 
appointed him to succeed Major-General 
Creed C. Hammond. In Washington 
Preacher Everson became a full-fledged 
Major-General of the Regular Army (pay 


*From 1922 to 1927, Army won four, tied 
two, lost none. 





and allowances: $9,700). His job: to ad- 
minister the $27,000,000 per year the U. S. 
provides to help maintain guard units; to 
supply them with U. S. equipment, regular 
Army officers for training; to keep them 
up to Regular Army standards. 

Conscious of an incongruity, Preacher- 
General Everson explained: 

“T’'ll probably be called a hypocrite for 
leaving the pulpit to take this job. A fel- 
low wrote me I'd go to hell for it. Maybe 
he’s right. If he is, I won't be travelling 
a lonesome road. .. .” 

Ohio-born 50 years ago, General Ever- 
son was ordained a Baptist minister in 
1901 after service as a private in the 
Spanish-American War. He held pastor- 
ates in Indiana, Massachusetts, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky. In the World War he was a colonel 
of infantry on the Italian front; in 1923- 
24 he was the American Legion’s chap- 
lain. In 1921 he went to the First Church 
of Muncie, raised $350,000 for a new build- 
ing, highly organized his flock, even down 
to an emergency blood transfusion corps. 








ADMIRAL ROBISON 


. . conciliatory. 
(See col. 1) 


When he left Muncie, his church refused 
his resignation, made him pastor emeritus 
His last call there was upon an indicted 
bootlegger. He played with the ‘legger’s 
children on the floor, made another friend. 

A sample Everson day: Flew from In- 
dianapolis to Muncie (54 miles), per- 
formed a wedding and a funeral, visited 
five sick parishioners, gave a pint of blood 
to a dying boy, witnessed a major opera- 
tion of a friend, edited the church’s weekly 
bulletin, wrote a Sunday sermon, returned 
to Indianapolis before 8 a. m. next day. 


CORRUPTION 
$100,000 & One Year 


Heavily in debt last week was Albert 
Bacon Fall, bribe-taking Secretary of the 
Interior under President Harding, first con- 
victed Cabinet felon in U. S. history. He 
still owed Oilman Edward Laurence 
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Doheny $100,000 (exclusive of interest) 
on what he still insists was “a friendly 
loan” made eight years ago. He owed the 
U. S. another $100,o0oo—the fine imposed 
last week after a District of Columbia 
Supreme Court jury had found the 
Doheny “loan” corrupt, a bribe. Addi- 
tional debt to the U. S.: one year of his 
life in prison. Mr. Fall’s assets, both in 
dollars and years of life, were running low. 

Though still bronchially ill, the 68-year- 
old defendant was able to walk into court 
to hear himself sentenced by Justice 
William Hitz. The jury had recommended 
mercy. Justice Hitz said firmly: “Under 
normal physical conditions [this case] 
would warrant and require the imposition 
of the maximum penalty [fine: $300,000 
(thrice the bribe); three years imprison- 
ment]. . . . Because of the recommenda- 
tion of the jury for mercy I will impose 
upon Mr. Fall a fine of $100,000 and im- 
prisonment for one year.”* 

Fall bowed his head in his hands while 
his wife sobbed quietly. 

Had Fall accepted the prison sentence, 
Justice Hitz said he would, because of 
Fall’s broken health, have suspended it 
indefinitely. But Fall accepted the full 
sentence to complete his case for appeal 
which he will carry first to the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals and then 
on to the same U. S. Supreme Court which 
in 1926 branded him “a faithless public 
officer” on the same evidence when in a 
civil suit it voided the Doheny-Fall lease 
for the Elk Hills naval oil reserve. 

Free on $5,000 bond and back in his 
hotel suite, Fall issued a 3,000-word state- 
ment to the public. Said he: “I ask the 
American people not to believe me guilty 
of the damnable crime [bribery] of which 
I am innocent.” He admitted only “two 
grave errors:” 1) “Borrowing” $100,000 
from Doheny; 2) Attempting to hide its 
source from the Senate investigating com- 
mittee “by an untruth.” 


Bedclothes Story. Last week Senator 
Bronson Cutting of New Mexico exploded 
the widely credited story of Fall’s visit, as 
a Senator in 1919, to the White House bed- 
side of Woodrow Wilson (Time, Oct. 21). 
Gilbert Monell Hitchcock of Nebraska 
was another Senator who accompanied Fall 
to determine President Wilson’s condition. 
Last week he assured Senator Cutting that 
Fall did not, as history has said, rudely 
snatch the bedclothes off the ill President 
to inspect him. Said Mr. Hitchcock: “Fall, 
who supposed President Wilson’s right arm 
was paralyzed, was amazed when the Presi- 
dent held up his right arm and shook the 
Senator’s hand. ... Fall had supposed 
Wilson mentally as well as physically in- 
competent. . . . He came away from the 
White House completely disarmed. . . .” 


PROHIBITION 
Washington’s War 


Responsive to White House proddings, 
District of Columbia officials last week 


*Had the sentence been for a year-and-a-day 
Fall would have been eligible for parole after 
four months in jail. Sentences of one year or 
less are not parolable. 


strove manfully to make the capital the 
model dry city of the land. A month had 
passed since Senator Robert Beecher 
Howell of Nebraska had gladdened Presi- 
dent Hoover by “raising the question” of 
the President’s direct responsibility for 
law enforcement in the District of 





International 
GeorGE Lyons CAssIDY 
Bottles for Senators? 


Columbia, where he is the chief municipal 
official (Time, Sept. 30). Last week’s 
developments in Washington’s dry war 
included: 


Contempt. Three Washington Times 
newsmen—Gorman M. Hendricks, Linton 
Burkette, Jack Nevin Jr.—visited 49 
capital speakeasies and bought drinks. 
They then: contributed their experiences, 
with addresses and names deleted, to an 
exposé of Washington liquor conditions. 
Quickly summoned before the Grand Jury, 
they were asked to supply names, ad- 
dresses, dates—the specification for legal 
complaints. These they declined to give, 
on the ground that their admission to the 
speakeasies was on a confidential basis, 
that they were not dry agents, that to 
answer the Grand Jury’s questions would 
violate their professional ethics. 

The Grand Jury promptly certified their 
behavior to Justice Peyton Gordon of the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court. 
Justice Gordon owes his recent elevation 
to the bench in no small part to the good 
newspaper treatment he received when, 
as U. S. District Attorney, he prosecuted 
some minor ramifications of the oil scan- 
dals (Time, March 12, 1928). No man to 
let past favors interfere with the course 
of justice, Judge Gordon found the three 
newsgatherers in contempt, sentenced 
them to 45 days in jail, denied them bond. 
The Times prepared to pay them double 
salaries during their imprisonment. Its 
lawyers the next day secured their release 
on a writ of habeas corpus from Justice 
Frederick Lincoln Siddons. 

“Green Hat.” Casually up the marble 


steps which lead to the Senate Office 
Building walked George Lyons Cassidy 
one day last week. Under his coat some- 
thing was hidden. Police stopped him, 
found a pint of whiskey on him, other 
bottles in his car. 


Quickly followed the identification of 
Cassidy as the “Man in the Green Hat”— 
*legger who long has specialized in trade 
around the Capitol. Three years ago he 
was going his rounds in the House Office 
Building when his liquor-laden brief case 
fell to the stone floor. Amid fumes of 
alcohol, he fled to the street. His only 
identification then was his bright green 
hat. When arrested last week he wore a 
hat of sober grey. 

Informed of Cassidy’s arrest, Senator 
Blease of South Carolina asked mourn- 
fully: “Why do they pick on the Senate?” 
Always ready to believe the best, Senator 
Wesley Livsey Jones of Washington, 
author of the Five & Ten Law, remarked: 
“There was nothing to show that he was 
delivering liquor to a Senator!” 

“Tell All.” Eager to respond to a 
Grand Jury summons last week was Sena- 
tor Smith Wildman Brookhart of Iowa. 
Almost gleefully he announced that he 
would “tell all,” that it would be “‘treason”’ 
to withhold information. What he would 
tell the Grand Jury was his version of a 
dinner given in 1926 at the New Willard 
Hotel by Walter J. Fahey, Manhattan 
broker, to some 20 Senators, new and old. 
At that dinner, according to Tattler Brook- 
hart, guests were served individual flasks 
of liquor, and one of the guests was pious 
Senator Reed Smoot of Utah (TIME, 


Oct. 7). 
HEROES 
Medalists 


A slack year for national heroes was 
1929. The public prints lacked new and 
spectacular performers to make the public 
hero-conscious. But the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission, only U. S. hero-reward- 
ing organization except the Government, 
found no dearth of candidates. Last week 
it recognized 51 acts of heroism, more than 
twice last year’s number. 

Outstanding 1929 Carnegie medalists 
were aquatic heroes. Two silver medals 
were awarded. One went to Miss Barbara 
H. Miller, 22, Charleston, S. C. student, 
for braving an ocean undertow which had 
vanquished several men, to rescue a drown- 
ing woman. The other, with a monthly 
death benefit, was awarded to the widow 
of Edward R. Grundy. At Miami Beach, 
Fla., Grundy swam out to a drowning. 
woman, clutched her, battled the undertow 
desperately for 20 minutes. When another 
swimmer reached them, Hero Grundy was 
dead. 

Said Hero Elmer G. Costich, bronze 
medalist of Rochester, N. Y.: “I got my 
prize three months ago.”” He had married 
the girl he rescued from drowning. 


Unique hero was Reat I. Medcalf, of 
Oklahoma City. Seeing a fellow workman 


totter from a derrick 77 ft. above him, he 
stepped under the hurtling figure, caught 
him in his arms, was unhurt. 
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Janitors’ Salaries 


Chicago and the University of Chicago 
are fast accustoming themselves to the 
presence of 30-year-old Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, youngest great-university presi- 
dent in the land (Trme, May 6). Last 
week he addressed Chicago’s Union League 
Club, delivering himself of several quot- 
able remarks, including the following: 

“Continue to pay janitors’ salaries to 
college professors and you must be pre- 
pared to expect your children to receive 
teaching upon a level which will fit them 
to be janitors. ... 

“T’ve been told that no man should be- 
come a professor unless he has prospects 
of being self-supporting, either through 
marriage or otherwise, until he is 45 years 
old. I can hardly regard with respect or 
approval professors who marry for money 
and teach for love.’’* 
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Mail Order President 


Last week in Manhattan, a jolly little 
round-faced man walked into the lobby of 
a small, sooty-red downtown office build- 
ing, No. 13 Astor Place, and told the ele- 
vator boy that he wanted to get off at the 
tenth floor. Smiling, happy he went down 
a long, dim hall, entered a little office 
filled with the stinging smell of turpen- 
tine which painters had finished swabbing 
only the night before. He noticed and 
was pleased with a vase of roses—‘‘from 
the Executive Staff”—on a shiny new desk. 
He sat down at the desk. Officials swarmed 
in to pump his hand, felicitate him, lead 
him out of the office through rooms filled 
with craning clerks, staring stenographers. 
Thus did Dean John Thomas Madden of 
the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts & Finance, induct himself 
as the third President of Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute (correspondence business 
school). 

In electing Dean Madden to the Presi- 
dency, the Board of Directors (of which, 
simultaneously, Dean Dexter Simpson 
Kimball of Cornell’s Engineering College 
was elected Chairman) had followed an 
oldtime Alexander Hamilton tradition. It 
was Dean Joseph French Johnson of New 
York University’s Commerce School who, 
20 years ago, founded the Institute. The 
second President, Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, 
who died two months ago, was a onetime 
N. Y. U. accounting professor. Many a 
N. Y. U. pedagog has written textbooks, 
broadcast charts for the 358.442 students 
and “old boys” of the Institute. 

President Madden will retain his Dean- 
ship at New York University while he 
directs the fortunes of the Institute. He 
will see that each Alexander Hamilton 
applicant receives his 24 textbooks, his 
monthly “lecture,” reading directions, busi- 
ness reports. Besides the two-year course, 
President Madden will direct three new 
16-month courses in production, market- 
ing, finance. 

Proud that “60% of the 358,442 sub- 
scribers to the Course and Service are 








*President Hutchins, a devoted husband, en- 
tered teaching because the vistas of his first 
position (Dean of the Yale Law School) looked 
brighter than the apprentice years of a practicing 
lawyer. 





Senior Executives . . . the average age of 
Institute subscribers is 37... . One out 
of three Institute men is a university 
graduate,” the Institute modestly insists: 
“You will never find us claiming that every 
man who enrolls in the Institute becomes a 
president. (But of the men who have 
enrolled, 45,000 are presidents.) . . . We 
don’t take credit for the fine records made 








U.& U. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON’S MADDEN 


His alumni include Chrysler, Fokker, 
Hershey, Hires, Wrigley. 


by our graduates any more than Yale or 
Princeton or Harvard take credit for 
theirs.” 

Proud too may President Madden be in 
the knowledge that among his alumni 
are: Walter Percy Chrysler (motors) ; 
Anthony H. G. Fokker (airplanes); 
Charles E. Hires (root beer); Roy Wilson 
Howard (newspapers); President Sewell 
Lee Avery of U. S. Gypsum Co.; Presi- 
dent Ernst Richard Behrend of Hammer- 
mill Paper Co.; Treasurer Ezra Hershey 
(chocolate); President Francis Albert 
Countway of Lever Bros. Co. (soap); 
President Stanley L. Metcalf of Better 
Brushes, Inc.; President R. C. Norberg of 
Willard Storage Battery Co.; President 
Henry C. Osborn of American Multigraph 
Sales Co.; President Stanley Adams Sweet 
of Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc. (overalls) ; Presi- 
dent George Matthew Verity of American 
Rolling Mill Co. (iron); William Wrigley 
Jr. (gum). 
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Harvard-Yale 


In Cambridge, Mass., atop the solemn, 
Georgian bulk of Harvard Hall there is a 
cupola where, one morning long ago, early 
risers were astonished to behold a horse 
& buggy. In another Harvard Hall, ban- 
quet room of the Boston Harvard Club, 
there were assembled, one night last week, 
some 400 members of the Yale and Har- 
vard Clubs of Boston, the Yalemen guests 
of the Harvardmen. Each alumni body 
had brought along its university president. 
All understood it to be the first sneeting 
of its kind in history. 
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When the alumni were well-fed and 
lightsome, they heard Yale’s President, 
with Angellic jocosity, say: “One of our 
coaches, on the day that the Carnegie re- 
port was published [Time, Nov. 4], told 
me that he would gladly exchange all 
Yale’s purity for a good set of ends. . . .* 
We have long known that Yale teams were 
suffering from something and now this 
something appears to have been excessive 
purity. Already there is a movement afoot 
to add to Yale’s motto, Lux et Veritas, the 
word Puritas. Later this year when you 
view the Yale team in action, I am happy 
to tell you that you will find the players 
appropriately arrayed in helmets of a 
glistening white.” 

He told the tale of a Harvard Fresh- 
man, who was asked in an examination: 
“Who founded St. Petersburg?” The 
Freshman answered, and President Angell 
thought perhaps rightly: “St. Peter.” To 
the question, “What lands lie beyond the 
Jordan?” the Freshman replied, delphi- 
cally: “It all depends upon which side of 
the Jordan you are.” 

President Lowell replied to President 
Angell with a gravity that almost became 
emotional. He told his visitor to hold high 
the Yale-Harvard brand. Said he: “I am 
a great admirer of Yale. . . . Together, 
Yale and Harvard are four times as strong 
as either one is alone. . . . I am an older 
man than you. I shall be gone long before 
you. I earnestly hope that whatever you 
plan may come to fruition. When I am 
gone, any improvements which you make I 
know will benefit no less the institution 
where I was nurtured.” 


oOo 


Children’s Rights 

Fortnight ago, ushers at the Harvard- 
Dartmouth football game impounded a 
dozen gate-crashing moppets in a wire cage 
beneath the Soldiers Field stadium. Tire- 
some children! Lock them up! 

Last week the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
heaped bitter denunciation on the prag- 
matic Harvard Athletic Association. Said 
the Society: “We will make a quiet appeal 
to the . . . Association to bring this prac- 
tice to an end. . . . If police arrested the 
boys they would not be locked in cells. 
Children have certain rights which older 
people do not have.” 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

The Trespasser (United Artists). This 
is an artificial picture which becomes effec- 
tive partly because of its faults. If it were 
more sensible you might not be able to tell 
how far Gloria Swanson is personally re- 
sponsible for what merit it has. As it 1s, 
you are interested all the time in the way 
her brilliant acting makes credible the over- 
excited story of a woman whose principles 
and weak husband spoil life for her. She 
is a stenographer. Her husband is the son 
of a millionaire. When her father-in-law 
has broken up her marriage she is kept by 
another man. Later she engages in a contest 
of self-sacrifice with her former husband's 











*Yale was one of the 28 institutions acquitted 
among 112 scrutinized for subsidizing. 
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O this roll call of tires already noted for sav- 

ing fleet operating costs, Goodyear now adds 
the name of the Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
Balloon Truck Tire. 


This tire carries still farther the practical 
Goodyear ideal of building the right tire for 
every road, load and speed. 

It is pre-eminently the tire for the fast long 
haul. Never has any tire in truck service stood up 


so well under the gruelling tests of prolonged 


On your new truck 


MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


Goodyear A.W.T. Balloon Bus Tire 
Goodyear A.W.T. Cord Truck and Bus Tire 
Goodyear A.W.T. Heavy Duty Cord 

Goodyear A.W.T. 
Goodyear A.W.T. Super Cushion 
Goodyear A.W.T. Heavy Duty Cushion 
Goodyear A.W.T. Super Heavy Duty Cushion 

Goodyear High Profile Solid Tire 


Goodyear Pathfinder 


Adds a New Name 
toa Famous List 


Dump Truck Tire 


speeds. Cool-running, buoyantly resilient, it 
gives to trucks the swiftness, the smoothness, 
the traveling range of luxurious motor coaches. 
Yet it is in no sense a “luxury” tire. Under brutal 
operating conditions it has amply demonstrated 
that it can outrun anything ever put to the tests 
of speed and distance. 

Consult a Goodyear Truck Tire Service Sta- 
tion Dealer concerning the benefits which this 


newest Goodyear can bring to your trucks. 
specify Goodyear. 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc. 
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Naturally Foregather 


URING the late fall 

and early winter many 

important business 
men come up to The Home- 
stead for rest and recreation. 
You will probably meet many 
of your old friends if you 
come to this delightful spot 
during the next few weeks. A 
stay at 


VIRGINIA 


HOT SPRINGS 


will put you in wonderful 
shape for the inclement win- 
ter weather. The Homestead 
offers every possible advan- 
tage at this time of year. 
Easily accessible. Through 
Pullmans from New York. 
High up in the mountains the 
air is dry and bright, cool 
days are invigorating. Coun- 
try sunshine, exercise, and 
freedom from worry will do 
much, but there are more 
than these at The Home- 
stead. There are the fields 
and pools and courses—and 
the rejuvenating Springs. 
And nowhere else are nature 
and man, with his best equip- 
ment, so happily joined in 
keeping people “walking in 
the way of health.” 

You will be interested 
in our special winter rates 
from November Ist to March 
15th. Illustrated booklet 
upon request. Kindly write 
to Christian §S. Andersen, 
Resident Manager. 
Reservations and transportation 
from New York may be secured 


from the Virginia Hot Springs 
office in the Ritz-Carlton. 


Th HOMESTEAD 


Hot Springs Virginia 
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TIME 


new wife. The plot is full of “audience 
value,” i. ¢., emotional sequences rising out 
of each other so rapidly as to eliminate the 
narration necessary in ordinary stories. 
Through its unrealities, Gloria Swanson is 
handsome, restrained, adroit, in good voice. 


| Best shot:—Swanson saying goodbye to 


her little boy. 





The Mississippi Gambler (Universal). 
When Showboat was finished, Universal 
had plenty of material left over—panta- 
lettes, clippings of river scenes, Joseph 
Schildkraut’s southern accent, beaver 
hats, some expensive Mississippi loca- 
tions. These fragments are here thrown 
together on a framework involving the in- 
herent nobility of a gambler who, after 
winning the parish funds from Colonel 
Blackburn, falls so much in love with the 
Colonel’s daughter (Joan Bennett) that 
he lets her win them back again. Silliest 
shot: Miss Bennett hearing of her father’s 
betrayal. 








Sweetie (Paramount). Frankly ex- 
travagant, Sweetie is a football romance 
staged at 2 musical comedy college where 
the students are well-known film players 
doing entertainment specialties. William 
Austin is the sissified professor. Helen 
Kane carries an air-rifle and sings her 
“poop-a-doop” songs. Nancy Carroll is 
the pretty girl who inherits a boys’ college 
and bets her claim to it that her team can 
beat Oglethorpe. Jack Oakie, Broadway 
showman, changes the hymn-like school 
song to a ditty called “Alma Mammy.” 
There is also a red-headed fellow who 
says that a preposition is something you 
ask a girl. That no college on earth was 
ever like Pelham does not detract from 
the fun in Sweetie so much as the direc- 
tor’s obvious uncertainty whether he was 
making a satire or a straight story. Typi- 


| cal shot: a football hero with a loose shoe. 


The Isle of Lost Ships (First Na- 
tional). This is the dialog adaptation of 
a six-year-old picture built around the 
legend that there is an island in the Sar- 
gasso Sea composed of wrecked hulls. Ac- 
tion gets going around three survivors of 
the latest wreck—a girl, a man convicted 
of murder, a comedy detective. Occa- 
sionally effective camera work fails to 
make up for stolid sequences of dialog 
explaining the locale, or for the pathetic 
struggle between the hero and the scav- 
engers who live on the lost ships. Silliest 
shot: the super-scavenger being cere- 
moniously married to the unconscious 
body of the heroine. 


Double 


One of those human beings who make 
their living by substituting in dangerous 
situations for cinematically valuable 
heroes and heroines has emerged from the 
anonymity of his species by putting his 
name—Dick Grace—to a book.* Born in 
Mohall, Minn., son of a former justice 
of the Minnesota Supreme Court, Grace 
learned to fly during the War. He became 
a double when, penniless, he took a high- 
dive on the Fox lot in place of a pro- 
fessional who had lost his nerve. Slender, 
muscular, quiet, high-strung, with a reso- 

*SQUADRON OF DEAtTH—Dick Grace—Double- 
day, Doran ($2.50). 
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lute and impish face and a thin neck still 
stiff from being recently broken, Grace 
now makes more money than any other 
stunter. Before he attempts his stunts 
spectators frequently bet that he will be 
killed. He shrewdly covers all bets him- 
self. 

Grace’s specialty is wrecking planes to 
order (Wings, Lilac Time, The Flying 
Circus). Directors order the kind of crash 
they want just as a contractor orders 
material, specifying how fast the plane 
must be going when it hits, how far from 
the cameras, whether right side up or on 
its back, etc. etc. Once, to prove his 
accuracy, Grace laid a handkerchief on 
the ground, took off in a plane, smashed 


Wide World 
DovuBLe Dick GRACE 
. covers all bets. 


the plane within reach of the handkerchief. 
Once as he did acrobatics on the fuselage 
a gale tore his clothes off, left him sailing 
naked through the air. Once standing on 
top of a dummy building soaked with 
gasoline and burning furiously, he saw 
unbearable heat keep away the firemen 
supposed to hold the net for his jump. 
Once while rescuers worked with a blow- 
torch to get him out he lay in a torpedo 
tube that had been pumped so full of 
pressure that the doors were jammed. 
For fees of $35 to $5,000 he has been 
thrown to lions, driven cars over preci- 
pices, crawled over live wires, been burned 
in a_ ballet-skirt, swung over pools of 
molten steel. 

Of such adventures he writes with gusto, 
with sadness for luckless comrades—one 
burned to a black wisp on live wires; 
another who in a burning plane fell into 
an oil well at night; a high diver whose 
eye was ripped out when he hit a match- 
stick floating in his tank; a jumper who 
from two stories up landed astride one side 
of a huge packing-box; another who after 
a short fall lay on a cement floor scream- 
ing for someone to kill him; an animal 
trainer who was trampled to death by a 
property elephant which was hanged in 
turn from a metal crane. Among his least 
pleasant experiences he lists hearing a 
spectator in a cinema theatre deride as 
“fake” a dive which broke the pelvic bone 
of a fellow-stunter. 
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n MARMON-BUILT 








THE WORLD’*S FIRST STRAIGHT@EIGHT UNDER $1000 





Yesterday's ideas are only for reference. Today's ideas make all the new 
rules... No one had ever thought that a low-priced, thrifty car could also 
be good looking ...The Roosevelt proved that it could...No one had 
thought that an advanced eight cylinder automobile could be made to sell 
for less than $1000. The Roosevelt again proved that it could... If you 
want a car that represents the best of today’s thought in appearance, in 
engineering, in performance and dependability, you'll like the Roosevelt. 


Full-size, four-door sedan, $995, factory. Group equipment extra. 
MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY # INDIANAPOLIS 
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MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 











, Starlight Skies and Tropic Moon 
Gild Winter With Enchantment 


HAWAII 


HE call of Hawaii is the song of the South Seas bidding you 
“Come.” It sings of beaches silver under a tropic moon... of 


smart hotels in settings of coco palms . . . of kingly mountains. in 
rainbow robes. It tells of a land that knows no winter . . . of a Christ- 
mas Day whose reds and greens are living flowers scattéred in reck- 
less profusion against a verdant carpet stretching from sea to sky. 

The lure of a climate free from extremes has made the Island Para- 
dise unique among winter resorts. Eager sun-seekers have established 
a Winter season beginning in Fall and running through Spring. To- 
night, little groups of the advance guard are lolling on palm-fringed 
shores or sporting in starlit waters. Voices that have echoed at Deau- 
ville and Cannes blend with soft Hawaiian cadences on broad lanais 
overlooking the sea. 

There is so much to do in Hawaii, so much to see, that even the 
lengthened season hardly provides time in which to absorb its my- 
riad delights. Each of the major islands has its own attractions, its 
distinguishing charms. Over all, major and minor, hovers an atmos- 
phere of primitive beauty, of idyllic enchantment. 


Make your plans now. No matter where you live the miracle of 
modern transportation has brought Hawaii to your doorstep. From 
the four gateways of the Pacific, splendid liners as proud as any that 
float make the journey in from four to six days, according to the ship 
selected. Sun-smoothed seas know no season. The voyage becomes a 
blissful interlude of rest if you wish, or if you prefer, a period of en- 
thralling diversion. 

And remember, Hawaii is part of the United States. There is no 
bother of passports or other emalicies. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


San Francisco, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 


1107 Monadnock Building 








in Southern California 


Portland and Seattle 


FirtH AVENUE - - - - - + New Yorx 730 South Broapway - - - - Los ANGELES 
OUTH DEARBORN - + - + - - CHICAGO 521 FirtH AVENUE ee - New York 
MARKET STREET - - - San Francisco 140 SouTH DEARBORN - - - - - - = CHICAGO 

3 West SEVENTH STREET Los ANGELES 685 MARKET STREET - San FRANCISCO 
319 Fourtu AVENUE - + - SEATTLE 213 East Broapway - - - Sawn Disco, CAtir. 
lo Fourtn STREET - - - - PORTLAND, ORE. 609 THoMas BuiLtpinc - - - - Darras, TEXAS 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 





655H Chamber of Commerce Building 


AEE Sins fron BS Ree | Elmer Verner McCollum, 50, head of the 
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MEDICINE 


Nobel Prizemen 


Many a guarded aspiration toward sci- 
entific fame subsided last week upon the 
awarding of the 1929 Nobel Prize in Medi- 
cine. Joint winners were Professor Fred- 
erick Gowland Hopkins of Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Professor Christian Eijkman 
of the University of Utrecht. Both men 
pioneered in proving the existence, use- 
fulness, necessity of vitamins in nutrition. 

Vitamins are substances of very compli- 
cated chemical structure. They appear in 
certain foodstuffs in minute quantities. 
Their absences from food causes certain 
deficiency diseases. Although six vitamins 
are now definitely recognized,* only since 
1912 have they been called vitamins. Now 
the public knows so much of their values 
that food manufacturers make special 
points of advertising vitaminized products. 

As far back as the 1880’s scientists were 
studying the effects and values of foods. 
Their predecessors had believed that pure 
carbohydrates, proteins and fats alone 
were sufficient nutrition to supply an ani- 
mal with its essential energy, to provide it 
with material for new growth, to replace 
its waste tissue. Researchers, including 
Dr. Hopkins, discovered that animals fed 
on “pure” diets lost weight and died. He 
found (1906) that a little milk in the diet 














| kept the animals from dying and concluded 


that the milk must contain some unknown 
ingredient (vitamin). 

In the 1890’s the Dutch Government as- 
signed Dr. Eijkman to study causes of 
beri-beri, a polyneuritis which was afflicting 
Dutch subjects in Java. He observed that 
the sick Javanese subsisted mainly on pol- 
ished rice. He observed too that fowls 
suffered from an analogous polyneuritis 
and were feeding largely on polished rice. 
Putting many two’s together he concluded 
that milling and polishing rice must re- 
move some diet essential. He took some 
“silverskin” (rice pericarp) chaff, soaked 
it in water and fed the mash to sick fowls. 
They speedily recovered. Humans also re- 
covered. Thus he showed that eating 
whole rice was a preventive against beri- 
beri. As preliminary reward his colleagues 
made him professor of hygiene and legal 
medicine at the University of Utrecht. 

Dr. Hopkins followed up Dr. Eijkman’s 
early work on “pure” diets and vitamins. 
But more importantly he showed paths for 
others to follow. In 1913 Cambridge Uni- 
versity made him its first professor of bio- 
chemistry. Here he made his fundamental 
contribution to science: by isolating from 
living cells the sulphur-containing peptide 
glutathione and demonstrating its great im- 
portance for the oxidation processes of 


| the cells. King George made him a knight 


four years ago. 


Many a U. S. nutritionist declared last 
week, without carping at the Nobel award 
to Professors Hopkins and Eijkman, that, 
if a future Nobel Prize for vitamin re- 
search is made, it should go to Professor 


*Vitamin A prevents the eye disease xeroph- 
thalmania; Vitamin Br prevents beri-beri in 
man and polyneuritis in fowl; Vitamin B2 pre- 
vents pellagra; Vitamin C prevents scurvy; Vi- 
tamin D prevents rickets; Vitamin E prevents 
sterility. 
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NCED RADIO 
PSTORTED TONES 


BALANCED PHILC® 


MEAN TR yh CLEAR N 


a 


HILCO adds to its famous line 


SCREEN Grip Pruvs! 
A I4PEr- ~/7 wiles OF people pr é WEA S4PCr fe OVA ICE 


HE PHILCO SCREEN GRID PLUS 

is a nine tube set built specifically for 
people whose radio requirements are 
unusual, 


Enormous Power. We are frank to say that 
many of its advantages are not needed for 
normal use. But to the radio owner who 
lives in a big city where local stations are 
bunched so closely that they tend to crowd 
out distant stations, the Phileo Screen Grid 
Plus offers a new thrill by bringing in 
distant stations in spite of these adverse 
conditions. 


Daylight reception. And to radio owners 
who live in smaller towns at a distance from 





THE PHILCO LOWBOY 


With Screen Grid Chassis ......... $119.50 
With Neutrodyne-Plus Chassis ..... . $129.50 
With Screen Grid Plus Chassis ...... $149.50 


The Philco Screen Grid Plus can also be had in a Table 
Model, a Highboy, and a Highboy de Luxe. Other Philco 
models, $67 to $225. All prices less tubes—and slightly 
higher in Canada, Rockies and West. Each model, regard- 
less of price, uses a genuine Electro-Dynamic Speaker 


with two 245 power tubes, push-pull. 


good broadcasting, Phileo Screen Grid Plus 
makes daylight reception available, often 
for the first time, and offers in the evenings 
a far wider selection of programs than ever 
before possible. 


Fading automatically reduced. To both 
city and smaller town owners who want dis- 
tant station reception, the automatic volume 
control of the new Philco is indispensable, 
because through this automatic volume con- 
trol the tendency of distant stations to fade 
and swell is largely eliminated. 


Absolutely linear detection. To families 
who want almost auditorium volume for 
entertaining or dancing, the Philco multi- 
plex detector circuit (the first absolutely 
linear detector circuit ever produced in any 
radio) makes possible very great volume 
without the slightest distortion. 
Background noises reduced. To critical 
music lovers seeking the utmost clarity of 
tone, the new circuit of the Philco Screen 
Grid Plus presents a considerable lessening 
of static and other interference noises. And, 
of course, no hum. 

No blare. For people who dislike having 
strong local stations blare into the room as 
the radio dial is turned, the automatic vol- 
ume control, to a large extent, equalizes the 
volume of strong and weak stations to what- 
ever level they desire. 


Best of all, these super-features are auto- 
matic. No new controls have been added. 


PHILCO, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Philco challenges any radio at any 
price to match these entirely new 
super-features of the Philco 
Screen Grid Plus. 


1 Automatic volume control, automatically re- 
ducing fading. 

2 Entirely new circuit which automatically reduces 
background noises including static. (And, of 
course, no hum.) 


New and literally enormous power, making it 
easy to get distant stations even in the day- 


time. 


dial, bringing in distant stations, even in the 
midst of strong locals. 


Almost auditorium volume without tone dis- 
tortion—the result of the entirely new multi- 
plex detector circuit. And in addition:—the 
standard Philco tone—marvelously rich, clear, 
and true. 


4. New super-sharp selectivity over the entire 


e e ° 


On Sunday, December 8th, Philco again spon- 
sors the broadcasting of Leopold Stokowski 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. The regular 
Philco Hour continues every Friday at 9:30 
P. M., over the N, B. C, nation-wide network. 





Just plain, simple, single dial control. Still 
another convenience is the built-in aerial. 


Any Philco dealer will be glad to have you 
test this new Philco against any other radio 
you desire so that you can prove for yourself 
that Phileo Screen Grid Plus is beyond com- 
parison the finest radio the world has ever 
heard. Easy payments if you decide to buy. 


PA. 


Makers of the famous Diamond Grid Battery for Motor Cars, 
Telephones, Farm Lighting, Motive Power, Auxiliary Power, etc. 





BALANCED-UNIT RADIO 











at 3 ALM. 


... past the crisis safely 


ee ... relaxed, regu- 
lar breathing at last. The 
doctor tiptoed out to the fath- 
er and mother. Their strained, 
white faces relaxed into joy- 
ous smiles as he whispered, 
“Past the crisis safely!” 

“I doubt we would have 
been able to save Janet with- 
out the help of fresh air... 
constantly and evenly warmed, 
I wish more families would 
learn that even, healthful tem- 
perature safeguards health. 
Rooms too hot—and then too 
cold—lower resistance 
and cause too much sick- 
ness in winter.” 


7 7 “7 


The healthfulness, com- 
fort and convenience of 
Williams Oil-O-Matic 


heating costs little more 


than old, wasteful, unsalis- 
factory methods! More than 
90,000 home owners have 
thrown away their shovels, 
shakers and pokers — have 
forgotten how to shovel coal 
and carry ashes. With a Wil- 
liams Oil-O-Matic installed 
in your furnace you can 
automatically heat your home 
with fuel oil —richest in 
heat units, lowest in cost. A 
postal or letter will bring 
you complete information — 
write now. 











WILLIAMS 


()ILOMATIC, 


HEATING 


Listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 


FACTORY, BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Branches and dealers everywhere 


LISTEN TO THIS! Tune in WJZ and NBC chain stations at 10 o’clock Eastern Time Tuesday 


night. Friday night at 8:30 Central Time tune in WGN, Chicago. 
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department of chemical hygiene at Johns 
Hopkins school of hygiene & public health. 
He too was an early revealer of the 
vitaminic essentials for diet. 

a ee 
Notes 


Quail Stuffers. To fatten quail for 
market, Italian and Polish gaveurs (bird 
stuffers) work in Paris market-hall cellars, 
chewing up grain and fruit into a pap 
which they let the quail eat from their 
mouths. The pecking quail abrade the 
gaveurs’ lips, noses, chins. The peckmarks 
become infected, ulcerated; the gaveurs 
are miserable, sometimes die. . . . So re- 
ported the Journal of the American Medi- 
ca! Association, ever on the alert for new 
occupational diseases. 

Zonite Flayed. Makers of Zonite, 
chlorine disinfectant popular with women, 


| recommend it for dandruff, wounds, ul- 





cerations, pimples, boils, eruptions, sinus 
troubles, sore throat, noxious body odors, 
halitosis, and various other conditions. 
The Government decided that this was 
saying too much for a solution of sodium 
hypochlorite yielding approximately 1% of 
available chlorine. Zonite was declared mis- 
branded. Its merits as an antiseptic for 
some conditions are tacitly admitted. 
Transoceanic Ophthalmoscopy. The 
travelers far from home need not feel en- 
tirely at the mercy of foreign doctors, 
even if their ailment is something requiring 


| microscopic examination. One Ernestino 





| averaged $60,902 


Dodd of Buenos Aires was in Berlin when 
his eyes went bad. A photograph of his 
retina was radioed 7,200 mi. to his own, 
trusted specialist, who within the hour 
called back advising his Patient Dodd to 
have an operation immediately. 
Pinoleum Million. So long ago that 
the trade name has become a common 
proprietary, a Dr. Bryan D. Sheedy, nose 
& throat man, mixed menthol, camphor, oil 
of eucalyptus, oil of Ceylon cinnamon and 
pine-needle oil in liquid petroleum and 
called his preparation pinoleum. He 
formed a corporation, the Pinoleum Co., 
which in recent years despite sharp com- 
petition by Standard Oil and others, has 
annual profits. Dr. 
Sheedy died three years ago. Last week 
his estate appraised at $1,263,684. 
Heart Probe. At the Auguste Viktoria 
Hospital, Eberswalde, Germany, a Dr. 
Forssmann, assistant surgeon, opened a 
vein at his elbow and into it worked a long, 
soft rubber probe through the circuitous 
passages to his heart. Then he walked to 
the hospital X-ray machine to prove his 
accomplishment. Similar stunts have often 
been performed on experimental animals. 


| The therapeutical value of such practices 





is not yet known, but Dr. Forssmann 
thinks that such probing can introduce 
certain medicaments directly to the heart 
better than the blood will carry them there. 

Esophageal Auscultation. Announce- 
ment by Dr. Samuel Bondi, professor of 
internal medicine at the University of 
Vienna, that he was regularly shoving a 
small stethoscope down the throats of his 
heart patients, revived attention in such 
esophageal auscultation. The heart is closer 
to the esophagus than to any other reach- 
able part of the body. Hence its sound 
can be heard most clearly through the 
esophagus wall. But to gain extra clearness 
at the cost of a patient’s comfort is some- 
thing that few doctors will do. 
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ITS OWNERS SAY 
MY BUICK 


MUCH AS THEY WOULD SAY 


MY FRIEND 





OOD FRIENDS: Manand man... manand his 
four-footed comrades... man and his Buick. 


Men and women who own Buicks have more than a 
liking for their cars. They have a degree of loyalty 
and admiration amounting to real friendship. They 


look upon Buick as the only car in the world for 
them. . 


“The Buick I drive today is no longer modern (it 
will be eight years old next morth!) but we shall 
continue to use it till next January, when we antic- 
ipate the purchase of a new Buick.” 


“Having driven Buicks for seventeen years—they 
are so endeared to my aftections—such an integral 
part of my life—” 


These quotations, from among the hundreds of 
letters which have poured in to the Buick factory, 
typify the attitude of Buick owners the world over. 
Buick, to them, is more than a medium of transpor- 
tation. It is that, of course, but such superd trans- 
portation that it looms much bigger in their eyes. 


They havedriven this car for so many years—worked 
and played with it so intimately—found it such a 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 





worthy and dependable companion in all moods— 
that they have come to regard Buick as an integral 
part of their lives, and they speak of it accordingly. 


These owners buy from 60 to 70 per cent ofall the 
Buicks produced. They purchase more Buicks than 
the total annual production of any other fine car. 
They buy Buicks again and again. And, together 
with the steadily increasing number of new owners, 
they purchase from two to five times as many Buicks 
as any other car priced above $1200. 


The builders of Buick can do little to repay such 
friendship, except to produce the finest motor car 
it is humanly possible to build. This they will con- 
tinue to do, in appreciation of that great family of 
owners and prospective owners who speak of Buick 
much as they would speak of a friend. 

BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


Canadian Factories Corporation 


McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont, 


Builders of 
Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 














BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 











TIME 


UILDINGS for individual needs 


in all types and sizes 


The efficient operations of modern industry and commerce demand buildings of indi- 
vidual design. Whatever your specialized requirements, the large variety of types, sizes 
and arrangements of Truscon Buildings fits your needs exactly. Truscon cooperates 
fully with your architect and contractor. Q Truscon Buildings are ready for occupancy 
in earliest possible time, as they are combinations of standardized units including 
Steel Windows, Steel Doors and Insulated Steeldeck Roofs, which are stocked for 
immediate delivery. Winter weather does not delay their erection. @ Write us about 
your building. Truscon engineers will study your problem, make recommendations 
and give definite quotation without obligation to you. Literature sent on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY ~ YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario, Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 










SERIES “B” 
Flat Roof Types 









SERIES “A” 
Pitched Roof Types 
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a YPE 1 
Clear Span 












<are t 
Clear Span 
Two Bays Wide 
TYPE 2 






Two Bays Wide 


ay 


tise @ 
Three Bays Wide 


TYPE 3-M 
Three Bays with Monitor 


an 


TYPE 4 
Four Bays Wide 


ea as 


SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Any Number of Bays Wide 








TYPE 3-M 
Three Bays with Monitor 











TYPE 4 
Four Bays Wide 














TYPE 4-M 
Four Bays with Monitor 









RUSCON 


STAN DARDIZED 


| STEEL BUILDINGS 
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TIME 








FOREIGN NEWS 








INTERNATIONAL 


Pacific Parley 


To the “Paris of Japan,” splendrous old 
Kyoto, still the citadel of Buddhist cul- 
ture, came three smart sons last week. 
They were John Davison Rockefeller III; 
Malcolm MacDonald, scion of Britain’s 
peace-potent, peripatetic Prime Minister; 
and Lady Nancy Astor’s studious Wil- 
liam. Came also some 200 other notables 
to the third biennial session of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 

Sons Astor and Rockefeller made them- 
selves obsequiously useful as assistant 
secretaries respectively to the British and 
U. S. delegations. Son MacDonald, him- 
self a delegate, hobnobbed with the chief 
delegates: Jerome Davis Greene of the 
U. S. (partner, Lee, Higginson & Co.); 
Baron Hailsham of Britain (recently Lord 
Chancellor); Dr. Inazo Nitobe of Japan 
(onetime Under-Secretary of the League 
of Nations); Dr. David Z. T. Yui of 
China (confidential spokesman of the 
Nationalist Government). 


These countries and in addition Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii and the 
Philippines were represented by delega- 
tions including historians, diplomats, bank- 
ers, educators, economists. Present were 





VISCOUNT SHTBUSAWA 


.. reported an open wound. 


“observers” for France, Mexico, Soviet 
Russia. Though purely unofficial the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations is Asia’s near- 
est likeness to Europe’s League of Nations. 
Rockefeller Dollars. To help found 
the Institute in 1925, John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. gave $10,000; Julius Rosenwald $2,- 
500; Lee, Higginson & Co. $1,000; Inter- 
national General Electric Co. $500; 
Thomas W. Lamont $500. These and other 
donations from countries facing the Pa- 
cific Ocean reached a total of $90,000. The 
first Institute was held in Honolulu. So 
was the second Institute in 1927. Last 
week in Kyoto the third Institute met. 


Chinese Dynamite. Instituters are 
fond of the words “dare” and “dynamite.” 
They boast that at their round tables the 
unofficial delegates rush in where states- 
men dare not, grapple with questions too 
dynamitey for diplomacy. Chinese Chief 
Delegate David Z. T. Yui took the Insti- 
tuters at their word last week. At the 
first session, before formalities were even 
disposed of, he leaped up and shrilly ac- 
cused Japan of using murder as an in- 
strument of national policy. This accu- 
sation should have had special interest 
for John D. Rockefeller III. He had 
dined a few days before with the son of 
the murdered Chinaman in question. 

On a railroad bridge near Mukden, 
Manchuria, which was guarded at the time 
by Japanese soldiers, the great, barbaric 
Chinese War Lord Chang Tso-lin died 
when his armored train was dynamited 
(Time, June 11, 1928). Because he kept 
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. standardized a cultural machine. 


20 wives, quaffed tiger’s blood as an in- 
vigorant, and hewed off heads with a sort 
of Robin Hood justice, the world remem- 
bers Chang. Today his son, Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang, is the none-too-strong- 
or-smart Governor of Manchuria, but of 
course he had sense enough last week to 


banquet regally the Rockefeller scion who * 


side-tripped to Mukden en route to Kyoto. 
No Chinaman doubts that Old Chang’s 
death was ordered from Tokyo. Certainly 
it was opportune for the national policy 
of the then Japanese Prime Minister, Gen- 
eral Baron Giichi Tanaka, who died last 
month (Time, Oct. 7). Last week in 
Kyoto all the old circumstantial evidence 
of Japan’s guilt was hashed up by shrill 
Chinese Delegate Yui until the Japanese 
delegates grew livid and U. S. Delegate 
Greene thought it best to push through a 
ruling that this particular dynamite should 
be exploded not in the open Institute ses- 
sion but at a secret round table. 
Shibusawa’s Broadside. Citizens of 
the U. S. would do well to heed Nippon’s 
grand old philanthropist, Viscount Shi- 
busawa when he speaks, even unofficially, 
for Japan. In business and socialite cir- 
cles in Nippon his prestige is almost vice- 
regal. Founder of many a ginko (bank), 
including Tokyo’s Dai-ichi Ginko (First 
National Bank), he is “The Morgan of 


Japan.” As Honorary Chairman of the 
Institute, though not present in person, 
Viscount Shibusawa caused to be read the 
following statement: “The controversy 
arising from American immigration legis- 
lation* is not closed. The wound so need- 
lessly inflicted on our national honor is 
still open and will remain open until the 
matter has been rightly settled. 

“T think it necessary to make this plain 
statement because there seems to be an 
impression in America that the incident is 
as good as forgotten in Japan. This erro- 
neous impression is doubtless due to our 
courtesy and reticence on this subject in 
conversing with American visitors.” 

Soother Shotwell. When the say of 
China’s Yui and Japan’s Shibusawa had 
been said Instituters got down to discus- 
sing their first vital topic: whether or not 
industrialization of the Orient is leading 
to a decay of Eastern culture. It was 
soothing to hear Columbia University’s 
stocky, broad-mustached, conciliatory Pro- 
fessor James T. Shotwell, Chairman of the 
Institute’s Permanent Research Commit- 
tee, proclaim: “Oriental culture is not in 
danger. . . . Science is the ART of the 
West.” 

Major proceedings of the Third Insti- 
tute will focus on the economic, social and 
political aspects of the present unprece- 
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. Shrilled about murder. 


dented migration of 1,000,000 famine- 
stricken Chinese per year into bounteous 
Manchuria. On this subject alone Soother 
Shotwell and his researchers have compiled 
17 volumes of spandy new statistics. Also 
there will be debated whether the Pacific 
Powers need a separate Peace Pact. 
Tea Masters. Easily the most piquant 
subject before the Institute was Teaism. 
Explaining that Japanese use the expres- 


*Totally excluding Japanese classed as immi- 
grants. Classed as “tourists,” “students,” “busi- 
ness agents,” etc., they may enter and remain 
for six-month periods indefinitely extensible. 
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sion “It isn’t tea!” in exactly the same 
sense as Englishmen exclaim “It isn’t 
cricket!” at any bounderish action, Pro- 
fessor A. L. Sadler of Australia’s Sydney 
University launched into a spirited de- 
scription of “Chanoyu, Teaism, or The Tea 
Philosophy of Japan.” 

Said he: “For the last 400 years there 
has existed in Japan a very definite point 
of view, or way of life, associated with 
the ceremonial drinking of tea. It is 
called Cha-no-you, literally—Hot Water 
for Tea; or Chado, the Way of Tea; and 
its Masters are known as Chajin or Tea- 
men. . . . It now seems to us perhaps the 
most Japanese of all institutions. 

“Teaism is the art of making a house 
and living in it . . . the Tea Master was 
the architect of older Japan in the widest 
sense of the word. . . . The Tea Masters 
. . . kept the national taste more healthy 
and sensitive and potent than that of any 
other country, and this I think is now 
being demonstrated in what is called 
‘Modernism’ in Western art, architecture 
and interior decoration. . . . Since, even 
in its smallest details, this ‘Modernist’ 
work of today is identical with that long 
produced and regarded as ordinary in 
Japan, it would really only be a graceful 
compliment to the source of its origin to 
call it the Rikyu style. For Sen Rikyu 
|most famed Tea Master] did more than 
any other artist to stimulate and standard- 
ize that sort of architecture and interior 
decoration, and to expound the creed .. . 
that a house is a machine to live in and 
from which all superfluous and irritating 
ornaments should be banished. 

“Tt does not seem to have struck many 
European observers that the Japanese 
house is a standardized one... . All 
rooms are multiples of one unit, the mat of 
six feet by three. . . . This standardiza- 
tion is not confined to the house but ex- 
tends to clothes also. Just as a house is 
assembled of materials of fixed dimensions, 
and comparatively little labor is re- 
quired. so also all kimonos are made of 
bolts of material of the same length and 
breadth, and so simple is the way of put- 
ting it together that every house as a rule 
makes its own dress. Hence it is not easy 

. to dictate to the population... 
what kind of costume they shall wear. . . . 

“In*England the two Beaux, Nash and 
Brummel, are perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to a Japanese Tea Master, though 
their interests were far more limited and 
on the ethical side they fell very short... . 

“It is very apparent from the various 
anecdotes of the great Japanese generals 
that they regarded their battles as won in 
the Tea-room both literally and figura- 
tively, for not only was it a first-rate train- 
ing place for the disciplined mentality and 
resourceful observation so needed in a 
strategist, but it was also the most con- 
venient one for a quiet discussion of the 
very disingenuous plans of campaigns such 
as the decisive one of Sekigahara. No- 
bunaga* had an almost uncontrollable en- 
thusiasm for Tea, and he sprang upon a 
Tea-bow! or Kettle like a lion on a hare.” 





*A famed 16th Century feudal Lord, Oda 
Nobunaga, dictated even to the Shoguns (who 
had made puppets of the Emperors). 





GREAT BRITAIN 
“Good Old Mac!” 


“Never put off until to-morrow what you 
can just as well put off until next week” — 
such was the Irish motto cheerfully fol- 
lowed by Scot James Ramsay MacDonald 
on his return last week to Britain. 

The House of Commons had assembled 
from Autumn recess in advance of his 
arrival (see below) eager to hear his offi- 
cial version of the White House talks. 
But the Prime Minister decided to slip 
off for a few days to “Chequers,” country 
residence of British prime ministers. 
Rumor was that a rough sea passage on the 
little liner Duchess of York had kept him 
from writing his speech. His own sturdy 
story was: “We had what I call a good 
Englishman’s passage. There were four 
rough days, but we arrived. I did not 
miss a single meal.” 

Crowds of laboring men and poorly 
dressed women cried “Good old Mac!” as 
the tall Laborite and Daughter Ishbel 
passed through the Customs shed in grimy 
Liverpool. There were more cheers at 
London’s grimier Euston station. But there 
was no such spontaneous, frenzied welcome 
from all classes as crippled Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Philip Snowden received 
when he brought home his piece of ‘““Repar- 
ations Sponge Cake” from The Hague 
(Time, Sept. 9). Mr. MacDonald was not 
“chaired” (carried in British triumph 
shoulder high) as was Mr. Snowden. In 
his empty hands he brought only Peace. 

Of utmost significance was the comment 
of Britain’s most British news organ. 
After warmly praising the Prime Minister 
for “sweeping away old resentments” be- 
tween Britain and the U. S. the London 
Times went on to explain: “The idea of a 
Labor Prime Minister makes an irresistible 
appeal to the ‘log cabin to the White 
House’ sentiment of the Americans. He is 
not regarded with the wary distrust with 
which the American public regards British 
diplomatists and statesmen of what is 
called the old school. 

“The average American, like the aver- 
age Canadian and Australian, lives in the 
past, and he cannot resist a feeling, which 
in truth he rather cherishes as a grievance, 
that English men of that type, however 
much they may try to conceal it, regard 
themselves as members of an exclusive 
caste, socially superior to any one they 
can meet in any of the newer countries. 

“Freedom from these suspicions would 
have been enjoyed by almost any Labor 
leader. But Mr. MacDonald has personal 
qualities of his own which attract Ameri- 
cans more, perhaps, than they do English- 
men. His capacity for expressing religious 
and idealistic sentiment in public speeches 
is more popular and more accepted in 
America than in England.” 


oe 
Tanker Jack 


An ornate person is the Vice-Chamber- 
lain of Great Britain. He helps with the 
domestic accounts of the Royal Household, 
carries a long white wand on formal oc- 
casions, wears a symbolic golden key, pre- 
sents to the King-Emperor a daily account 


of the doings of Parliament while it is in 
session. Present Vice-Chamberlain of 
Britain is burly Jack Hayes, Laborite, one- 
time heavyweight boxer, onetime metro- 
politan policeman. More than most La- 
borite factotums of the Court he is irked 
by his gaudy trappings. Occasionally he 
rebels. Last month an oil tanker hove 
back to England’s shore from a Mediter- 
ranean cruise and out upon the dock 
stepped Vice-Chamberlain & Mrs. Hayes 
with their daughter. 

“T have seen a good many explanations,” 
said the Vice-Chamberlain jovially, “as to 
why we took my vacation on a tanker in- 
stead of a liner. They were all of them 
wrong. The truth is very simple. I knew 
in an oil tanker we would find peace and 
quiet and good sailing conditions. 

“To loll on the deck of a tanker, coat- 
less, hatless, collarless, vestless, and with 
no photographers about—ah boys! that is 
an ideal holiday for a politician. Most peo- 
ple think of a tanker as a dirty old tub. 
It is nothing of the sort. The food is ex- 
cellent, and the sleeping accommodations 
as good as on any liner.” 

5 ——>- 
Parliament Opens 

The Lords € Commons— 
@Convened without the usual formality of 
a Speech from the Throne because: 1) The 
King, who reads the Speech, was still con- 
valescent at Sandringham, though well 
enough to shoot pheasants, eat pheasant 
morsels. 2) The Prime Minister, who 
writes the Speech from the Throne, was 
on high and rough seas (see col. 2). 

The Commons— 

@Were astir at 6 am. on the opening 
morning, as M. P.s got set to sprint and 
capture the seats they will hold through- 
out the session. 

Hottest heat was that between nimble 

Lady Astor and spry old Lieutenant Col- 
onel Sir Frederick Hall, 65. This time the 
Noble Lady, 50, captured her favorite 
aisle seat (she lost the race last spring— 
Tim_E, July 15). This year, for the first 
time in the House of Commons, she was 
hatless. 
@Parliament’s bull-of-the-week was made 
by famed Philip Snowden, crippled, drawn- 
faced Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
referred to former Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin (now a mere Conservative 
M.P.) as “the Prime Minister,” then 
clapped an anguished hand to his fore- 
head as the House burst into goodnatured 
roars. 

The tongue-slip was double, for in the 
absence of Laborite Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Snowden was himself the 
acting Prime Minister. Said he with a 
wry grimace, “It will take a little time 
for us to recover from old habits.” 
@Baited to reveal what the Government 
had done, if anything, about unemploy- 
ment was Minister of Unemployment J. H. 
(“Jim”) Thomas, onetime engine cleaner, 
easy-going demagog. As he approached 
the House of Parliament Mr. Thomas was 
escorted by a man who had loaded him- 
self with rusty iron chains and bore a 
placard: “I am unemployed.” 

In the House he evaded Conservative 
queries: “So much has been done that I 
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want to tell the Honorable Gentlemen all 
about it as soon as possible.” 
@ Defending the $40,000,000 Widow’s 
Pensions Bill, famed Lady Cynthia Mos- 
ley, daughter of the late, great, crusty 
Conservative Marquess Curzon of Kedle- 
ston, made her maiden speech. A rabid 
Socialist M. P., she cried: “I have been 
getting something for nothing all my life! 
. . . Why shouldn’t poor widowed women 
get something for nothing? . . .” 
Rebutted the Countess of Iveagh, M. P.: 
“Then why not give widowers something 
for nothing? ... Furthermore the bill 
discriminates against spinsters, who may 
be quite as worthy as widows.” 


o 








Cat’s Meat 


“Beep! Beep!” is to U. S. citizens the 
nearest phonetic approach to the sound of 
a certain type of motor horn. To London- 
ers, “Beep! Beep!” is the familiar cry of 
the cat’s meat men, picturesque peddlers 
who sell to thrifty housewives not the meat 
of cats but little skewers stuck with care- 
fully diced meat for cats. Last week Brit- 
ons were startled to learn that at least one 
cat’s meat man is not only picturesque but 
opulent. 

In a London magistrate’s court a Mrs. 
Albert Cratchitt, estranged from her hus- 
band, was being sued for non-payment of 
bills. Trouble reconciled the Cratchitts. 
In the dock Albert Cratchitt, beaming, 
prosperous, appeared beside his wife. 

“It’s all right, Your Worship,” said he. 
“Mrs. Cratchitt and I, we’ve forgotten our 
little differences. I’ve arranged to pay all 
her debts. As a matter of fact, I’ve done 
pretty well. For 30 years I’ve had a cat’s 
meat round in the City, and if I do say 
so I’m a man of independent means.” 

“What,” cried the magistrate, starting 
beneath his wig, “you made a fortune out 
of cat’s meat?” 

_ “Yes,” said Meatman Cratchitt. “Funny, 
isn’t it?” 


o— - 


Ishbel’s Thoughts 


Sturdily Miss Ishbel MacDonald refused 
to speak or write for pay while her Prime 
Minister father was the guest of President 
Herbert Hoover (Time, Oct. 14, 21). But 
safe back in England last week, the Scotch 
lassie put by a tidy bit for three articles 
sold to the New York Evening Post. Like 
Ishbel’s eyes, the articles sparkled yet were 
thoughtful. They answered the question: 
“What does Ishbel MacDonald think 


about ?” 

Homes. Not counting the big white 
official house of Mr. & Mrs. Hoover, where 
she had slept, she wrote: “I have not had 
one glimpse of the inside of an American 
home .. . All I have been able to see in 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls is the outside of 
homes. . . . What is the atmosphere of an 
American home? How do parents and 
children get on? What attitude has a boy 
on the fifth floor of an apartment building 
toward his small sister lying in her crib 
by the window? How much is the care of 
these children left to nursemaids?” 
Distinction: “To me the most impor- 





tant distinction between American and 
British women is the practice many Ameri- 
can married women have of working out- 
side their homes....In the United 
States the viewpoint seems to be: ‘T'll go 
out and earn some money if my husband 
and I cannot afford to employ a cook with- 
out my adding to our income with my 
earnings.’ In Great Britain the girl whose 
husband is only moderately well off would 
say: ‘I shall go and have a few cooking 
lessons so that we need not employ a 


cook,’ ” 
CANADA 
Wet & Wetter 


In flat and fertile Ontario and along the 
fish-flanked coast of Nova Scotia, voters 
were confronted with liquorish problems 











International 
ONTARIO’S FERGUSON 
He excepted U. S. church basements. 


last week. Ontario’s problem was whether 
or not to retain the Conservative Govern- 
ment of Premier George Howard Ferguson 
and in particular his beloved L. C. A. 
(Liquor Control Act) under which govern- 
ment liquor stores dole out their wares to 
the relief of the citizenry, to an annual 
profit of some $20,000,000 for the Pro- 
vincial Treasury. Canadian Drys, Ontario 
Liberals and Progressives cried out against 
“Conservative wetness and corruption.’ 
Premier Ferguson pleaded chiefly, and suc- 
cessfully, for his L. C. A. 

“In the United States,” he cried, “the 
only place where you cannot expect to 
find booze is in a church basement.”* 

Ontarians voted, returned Premier Fer- 
guson and the liquor stores in a Conserva- 
tive landslide. 

In Nova Scotia, Premier Edgar Nelson 
Rhodes posed two liquorish problems: 
No. 1: Are you in favor of the retention 
of the Nova Scotia Temperance Act? 
No. 2: Are you in favor of the sale of 
liquor} under government control? 

*U. S. citizens may still expect to find 
sacramental wines in the basement of most Ro- 
man Catholic and Episcopal churches, Jewish 
synagogs. 

| Native wines and 2.75% beer only. 


Thousands of logical Nova Scotians 
answered only one question, evidently felt 
that in so doing they had answered the 
other by implication. Despite all confu- 
sion, results showed a clear Wet majority 
on both questions. In beaming anticipation 
of liquor-tax funds for his treasury, Pre- 
mier Rhodes exulted: 

“It is a source of great satisfaction to 
feel that... this admittedly difficult 
problem has been removed from the field 
of party politics.” 

With Nova Scotia gone Wet, Ontario 
confirmed in wetness, the little province of 
Prince Edward Island with a population 
less than Yonkers, N. Y., is the only part 
of Canada which has not cast off prohibi- 
tion. U. S. Wets could not forbear to gloat 
last week. Cried President Henry H. Cur- 
ran of the Association Against the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment : 

“Only Finland, Prince Edward Island 
and the United States are left groping in 
the dark of attempted prohibition of the 
use of God’s gifts. 

“Will the United States be the next to 
jettison this unfortunate fancy? Will it 
be Prince Edward Island, or will it be 
Finland?” (see p. 29). 


AUSTRALIA 
Compulsion Suspended 


There were not enough chairs so some of 
the Cabinet sat on camp stools. They had 
met in the plain, business-like office of Aus- 
tralia’s new Labor Prime Minister, quiet, 
vigorous James Henry Scullin (True, Nov. 
5). After a long, tense session last week 
they jolted all Australia by announcing 
suspension of compulsory military train- 
ing. 
First English-speaking Commonwealth 
to adopt compulsory military training was 
Australia. Australian conscription began 
at the time of the Japanese war scare of 
Igtr under the Labor Government of 
Andrew Fisher. 

_ In area Australia is almost exactly the 
size of the United States. Her entire popu- 
lation is a little less than that of New York 
City. To defend this enormous area, the 


. Australian conscription law provided that 


boys must register at the age of 14, that 
those physically able must serve as citi- 
zen soldiers between the age of 17 and 21, 
must drill two hours weekly, attend camp 
one week each summer for field instruc- 
tion. There is no regular army. A skele- 
ton force of 1,582 instructors is retained 
as a “permanent” army. To defend the 
continent last year there were just 45,273 
citizen soldiers potentially under arms.* 
Said Prime Minister Scullin: 

“The entire matter of Australian De- 
fense will be reviewed with military of- 
ficials with a view to adopting a more satis- 
factory and more efficient system. 

“We expect to save $900,000 by substi- 
tuting volunteers for State trainees and 
the Royal Military College at Duntroon 
may be closed.” 

Australian officers wagered that the re- 
sult will be the creation of a small Regular 
Army like Canada’s (circa 3700). 


*The U. S. National Guard, whose training is 
slightly more severe than that of the Australian 
conscripts, numbered 181,221 in 1928. 
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FRANCE 


Tardieu Cabinet 


Mad and sting-minded as any hornet last 
week was Edouard Daladier, stocky, 
pugnacious president of the Radical So- 
cialist party, who almost managed to form 
a cabinet fortnight ago (Time, Nov. 4). 


“T was duped!” he raged to reporters. 
“The cagy old parliamentarian betrayed me 
—and they call him the Apostle of Peace! 
Zut! This Aristide Briand—Zut!” 

Hectic midnight was the hour of be- 
trayal, if such it was. Earlier in the eve- 
ning M. Daladier had set out to tell Presi- 
dent Gaston Doumergue of his inability 
to form a cabinet of the “left.” The So- 
cialist party had just refused their support, 
and without them he considered the game 
was up. En route to the presidential pal- 
ace, however, M. Daladier was waylaid by 
excited friends, went instead to his own 
Radical-Socialist party headquarters. There 
it was announced that M. Briand, who 
had long since agreed to lend his support 
to a Daladier cabinet of the “left,” would 
now get behind a strong push to form a 
Daladier cabinet of the “moderate cen- 
tre,” excluding the Socialists. 

On this new line M. Daladier worked 
furiously until midnight, then saw in 
earliest morning papers that M. Briand 
had told the famed Havas Agency he would 
support not a “moderate centre” cabinet 
but one of “republican union.” In plain 
English this meant insisting that Radical 
Socialist Daladier seek support for his 
cabinet further to the right than his own 
party would stand for. Frenzied, he rushed 
to the telephone and rang M. Briand’s 
number, rang it again and again, drew his 
own conclusions when he got no answer— 
such at least was his story. In a welter of 
rage he then drafted a letter informing 
President Doumergue that he could not 
form a cabinet. 


Next morning M. Briand said that the 
Havas Agency had misunderstood him, 
added that of course his telephone would 
have been answered if it had rung. In a 
bristling statement from which it ap- 
peared that somebody was lying, he de- 
clared: “To my surprise I learned in the 
evening that Daladier had decided to give 
up, and intended giving as an excuse that 
I had abandoned him. I immediately sent 
word that I was ready to collaborate. He 
gave up anyway, and I am beginning to ask 
myself whether what he hoped for from me 
was not collaboration, but refusal, so he 
could place on me responsibility for his 
failure.” 

Clementel Interlude. Since the cabi- 
net crisis has now lasted over a week, 
flustered President Gaston (“Gastounet’’) 
Doumergue hastily cast about for a man 
who might be able to form a cabinet of 
“republican union,” chose that elderly 
vegetarian M. Le Senateur Etienne Clé- 
mentel,* the distinguished President Fon- 
dateur of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 


*Meticulous, he recently said: “I consider 
myself a vegetarian, although it is true I am 
65, and have confined myself to vegetables only 
for the last 20 years.” 


In the Senate, baldish, flowing-whiskered 
M. Clémentel is of the Gauche Democra- 
tigue, a group which corresponds almost 
exactly to M. Daladier’s Radical Social- 
ists in the Chamber. Naturally he ex- 
pected their support, proceeded with con- 
fidence to round up his personal following 
which lies a little further to the right, 








© Keystone 


“L’AMERICAIN” 


. gave them five days to like it. 


finally sought the weighty aid of great 
Aristide Briand, a statesman supposed to 
be above party because of his achievements 
in the realm of Peace. 

In the offing buzzed Hornet Daladier. 
The moment the peace apostle consented 
to enter the vegetarian’s cabinet, the hor- 
net stung. 

Wrathfully he informed M. Clémentel 
that the Radical Socialists would not sup- 
port him, although they are his closest 
political kin. “What a thrust!” wrote one 
French correspondent. “A mortal thrust 
through the vitals of Clémentel. A spite- 
ful thrust at Briand.” 

“The Crown Prince.” At last the 
President of the Republic saw his way 
clear to call a would-be prime minister 
from the right. The numerically stronger 
but disorganized left had twice failed. It 
was time to summon the man whom for- 
mer Prime Minister Raymond Poincaré— 
greatest statesman of the right—has been 
grooming as his successor for two years 
past at least. All France knows the long, 
rumbling name; André Pierre Gabriel 
Amedeé Tardieu. He has two nicknames, 
first Le Dauphin (“The Crown Prince’), 
second L’Americain—for snappy, humor- 
less, combative André Tardieu is supposed 
to be “the most American of Frenchmen.” 

The square chin is softened by the fact 
that it tops a neck like that of a warbling 
thrush or bullfrog. But the mustache is 
close-clipped, businesslike, and the hard, 
unflickering hazel eyes keep their level 
aim behind efficient, rimless glasses. 
Appropriately L’Americain is of mixed 


blood, with a faint ancestral dash of Ger- 
man. 

Born at Paris just 53 years ago, André 
Tardieu had a common public schooling, 
developed an uncommon flair for political 
journalism, and at only 23 became Chef 
de Cabinet (chief political secretary) to 
the late, great Prime Minister Waldeck- 
Rousseau. Next he leaped to foreign edi- 
torship of Le Temps, foremost French 
daily. In 1914 he entered the Chamber of 
Deputies under the most potent auspices 
possible—as the protege of ‘Tiger’ Clé- 
menceau. But at the trump of War he 
ducked out of politics, clattered off to the 
front as a spruce Captain of Chasseurs, got 
himself three-times wounded, was several 
times cited for bravery. 

In 1917, insistently recalled from the 
front by Prime Minister Clémenceau, M. 
Le Capitain Tardieu was sent to the U. S. 
as French High Commissioner. The ap- 
pointment was almost a scandal. Le Capi- 
tain had never before held even ministerial 
rank. But he justified the “Tiger’s” confi- 
dence. In the U. S. he borrowed and spent 
three and a half billion dollars on 
munitions for France. 

At the peace conference it was no secret 
that Clémenceau allowed Tardieu to draft 
important sections of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Afterwards this honor proved a 
boomerang, for the treaty soon became 
unpopular, and tenacious André Tardieu 
made matters worse for himself by inces- 
santly defending it. “One has only to men- 
tion Versailles,” smiled M. Poincaré at this 
period, “and Tardieu will rise up and cry 
‘present.’ ” 

The recent popularity of L’Americain 
dates from three years ago when Prime 
Minister Poincaré made him Minister of 
Public Works in his “Cabinet of Sacred 
Union” (Time, Aug. 2, 1926). Soon he 
faced a threatened strike of one-third of 
a million French coal miners. Diving into 
the fray he managed in one week to win 
both operators and employes to his plan 
of settlement—which involved financial 
sacrifices by both. When the present cabi- 
net crisis occurred with the fall of the gov- 
ernment of Aristide Briand, the tenacious 
Dauphin was clinging to his Ministery of 
Interior (bestowed by Poincaré a year 
ago), a key post since the incumbent con- 
trols the local government and the police 
of France. 

“Republicans of Goodwill.” Sum- 
moned by President Doumergue to form a 
cabinet last week, Fighter Tardieu ac- 
cepted the mandate with characteristic 
brusqueness. He would not consult party 
leaders and try to win their support, he 
said. Others had done that and failed. In- 
stead he would ask “republicans of good 
will,” like Briand, to enter his cabinet on 
their personal responsibility, without im- 
pliedly pledging the support of their par- 
ties. With this cabinet he would face the 
Chamber of Deputies and they might un- 
seat or sustain him as they chose. In 
effect, M. Tardieu slapped down before all 
France the following cabinet list, virtually 
defied the Chamber to indicate that they 
are not good men: 

Prime Minister and Minister of the In- 
terior—André Tardieu* 
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Foreign Affairs—Aristide Briand* 
Finance—Henri Chéron* 
Justice—Lucien Hubert 
Marine—Georges Leygues* 
Agriculture—Jean Hennessy* 
Labor—Louis Loucheur* 
Posts—Louis Germain-Martin 
Air—Laurent Eynac* 

Public Instruction—Pierre Marraud* 
War—André Maginot* 
Colonies—Francois Pietri 
Commerce—Pierre Flandin 
Pensions—Senator Gallet 

Public Works—Georges Pernot 
Merchant Marine—Louis Rollin 


The nine “republicans of good will” 
starred (*) above held posts in the last 
cabinet. Of utmost political importance 
are the three new ministers from the party 
of Hornet Daladier—namely M. Hubert 
(Justice), M. Marraud (Public Instruc- 
tion), M. Gallet (Pensions). It is just pos- 
sible that the presence of these Radical 
Socialists will swing the vote of that party 
to the cabinet, though Hornet Daladier 
was believed preparing to sting again. In 
reality Tardieu L’Americain was appealing 
to French public opinion over the heads 
of politicians—a trick he may possibly 
have learned in the U. S. On the face of 
things his “republicans of good will” com- 
manded no certain majority, last week, 
but Le Dauphin boldly announced that he 
would wait five days before facing the 
Chamber, and in that interval it was en- 
tirely possible that the deputies could be 
cajoled and dazzled into enthroning “the 
crown prince,” 


POLAND 
Pilsudski v. Daszynski 


Deputies of the Sejm, Poland’s Parlia- 
ment, assembled nervously in Warsaw last 
week, for the first time since swashbuck- 
ling, eagle-eyebrowed Dictator Josef Pil- 
sudski packed them off on a compulsory 
vacation seven months ago. 

Today almost the only champion of 
the Deputies’. rights against the whims of 
the Dictator is Speaker of the Sejm Ignacy 
Daszynski, the Civilian Marshal of Poland, 
a onetime friend but now foe of the ‘‘Mili- 
tary Marshal’”—Pilsudski. 

During the enforced adjournment of 
the Sejm, bold Speaker Daszynski defied 
the Dictator in several newspaper articles 
calling upon him either to suppress 
Poland’s parliamentary institutions entirely 
or permit the Sejm to reconvene. At last 
Pilsudski’s gruff consent was given. 
Deputies scurried up to Warsaw. Then 
last week, half an hour before Speaker 
Daszynski’s gavel was due to fall, a rumor 
spread that the National Democratic and 
Socialist Deputies were going to rush 
through a vote of no-confidence in the 
Government. 


Marshal Pilsudski was not caught nap- 
ping. At ten minutes before gavel time 
his limousine swirled up to' the door of the 
Sejm. Five minutes later came a tramping 
of feet. Ninety blue-grey Polish officers, 
belted, booted, spurred, bristling with 
smallarms, marched into the main lobby of 
the Sejm building. 

_ “Gentlemen, Gentlemen,” stormed the 
Sejm’s fussy Sergeant-at-arms, “this is 
unconstitutional! This is invasion!” 


“We are here,” answered the command- 
ing officer, “to salute our leader, Marshal 
Pilsudski.” 

Quarter of an hour passed. The door | 
of Marshal Pilsudski’s anteroom banged. 
The Military Marshal stamped into the 
office of Civilian Marshal Daszynski. 

“Well,” he roared, “Why don’t you open 
the Sejm? I am waiting. We are all 
waiting!” 

“The Sejm will never open so long as 





U.& U. 


IGNAcY DASZYNSKI 
Pilsudski: “I am here!” Daszynski: 
“So am I!” 


armed men threaten us with sabres and 
pistols.” 

“T am here,” 
Pilsudski. 

“So én I.” 
ski. 

“Ts that your last word?” 

“yes.” 

Marshal Pilsudski snorted, 
his heel, stalked out. 

By order of Speaker Daszynski the Sejm 
recess was provisionally prolonged for 
three days. Most deputies scuttled to 
their homes. . 

Unfortunate were two Socialist Deputies 
who attended an anti-Pilsudski meeting 
the following morning at the foot of War- 
saw’s monument to Romulad Traugut. 
Police, charging the meeting with drawn 
sabres, slashed these Deputies painfully. 
Together they addressed a formal letter 
to Civil Marshal Daszynski. 

“Our Parliamentary immunity,” they 
wrote, “has been violated.” 


FINLAND 
Black Jalander 
Ruthless at 


boomed Military Marshal 


said Civil Marshal Daszyn- 


clapping alcoholics into 


asylums, bootleggers into jails, is knobby- | 


fisted General Jalander, Prefect of the 


half-million Finns in Usimaa Department. | 


Pale-nosed teetotalers received last week 
with mixed feelings one of His Excellency’s 
pepperiest pronouncements. 

“New prisons must be built in Nyland 
[recently renamed Usimaa], and in every 
other Finnish province!” he declared, went 
on to demand new asylums, more enforce- 
ment agents. But, after pledging himself 


turned on | 
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Naples 
The Mauretania in 


vacation mood... 


Don’t ‘see Naples and die’... See 
Naples and eat gnocchiin the din- 
ing room of the Excelsior... drive 


| out to brooding beautiful Pompeii. 


Listen to a brown fisher boy sing 
Santa Lucia in the tiny piazza at 
Capri...let the warm lazy charm 
of Sorrento and Amalfi have its 
caressing way... revel in the sing- 
ing, sensuous, vine-sweetened 
Neapolitan drama. The 


| Mauretania sails into the Bay of 





Naples when it is at its magnifi- 
cent best. . .The superb Cunarder, 
with her familiar charm, her ad- 
herence to the best transatlantic 
traditions, calls at Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche, 
Athens, Alexandria and Haifa, at 
the height of their seasons and at 
their most fascinating time. The 
Mauretania sails from New York 
February 20th... returns 
via Southampton. 


N.Y. to Madeira, Giinateap, Algiess, Villefranche 
and Naples . - $275 up. 


N.Y. to Athens, Haifa seal Manin -$350up- 
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to continue sternest measures, “Black 
Jalander” concluded: 

“In the course of our ten years of pro- 
hibition the Government and Parliament 
have utterly failed, in my opinion, to de- 
vise means for efficient enforcement. . . . 
The majority of our citizens apparently re- 
fuse to support prohibition and regard it 
as a sport to commit offenses. . . . The 
country is flooded with liquor. . . . It is 
time for our dreaming Prohibitionists to 
face this fiasco and awake!” 


GERMANY 


Hugenberg’s Percentage 


To bring his famed “Liberty law” to the 
official attention of the German Reichstag 
(Tre, Oct. 28) bristling Dr. Alfred 
Hugenberg, fiery nationalist, “Hearst of 
Germany,” needed to obtain the votes 
of 10% of the German electorate. Last 
week, aided by a heavy vote from truculent 
Pomeranians and East Prussians, he 
squeaked through with 10.08%. 

The German Reichstag must now pass 
or reject the “Liberty law” which forbids 
German acceptance of the Young Plan, 
providing prison punishment for German 
officials, civil or military, who aid in the 
payment of German reparations. 

a 
Boos for Boess 


Dr. Gustav Boess, pinochle-playing 
Biirgermeister of Berlin, returned to his 
own country last week, received a too loud 
welcome. Three weeks ago his triumphal 
tour of the U. S. was rudely interrupted 
with news of Berlin’s noisome Sklarek 
scandal (Timer, Oct. 21). Brusquely the 
Berlin City Council ordered Mayor Boess 
to return immediately, tell whether he 


| had bought Frau Boess a $1,000 fur coat 


from the Sklarek brothers, city con- 


| tractors, and only paid $100 for it, Tak- 





ing his own good time, Biirgermeister 
Boess returned only last week. 

His big round face moon-pale, Mayor 
Boess stood by the rail of the super-speedy 
S. S. Bremen as she was warped into her 
pier at Bremerhaven. Dock police were 
struggling with shouting Communists who 
strove to hold aloft a six-foot banner on 
which the words BOESS-SKLAREK were 
accusingly visible. Deep boos, shrill whis- 
tles echoed from the dockside. 

“Raus mit dem Schieber!” bawled sten- 
torian voices. “Out with the slippery guy!” 

Mayor Boess blanched even paler. Frau 
Boess, defiantly wearing her notorious fur 
coat, squeezed his elbow to hearten him. 
First up the gangplank to greet them came 
Berlin’s acting Mayor, Biirgermeister 
Scholtz with a fat briefcase full of docu- 
ments of the latest evidence against the 
Sklarek brothers and their city clothing 
contracts. Glumly he presented it to his 
superior, then ducked away to speed back 
to Berlin by airplane. 

In Berlin an even noisier welcome 
awaited the Boesses. So ugly was the 
crowd in front of the great Charlottenburg 
station that police officials persuaded the 


| Mayor to continue on to the station 


near the Zodlogical Gardens. Another 


| crowd, just as loud, waited there, booing 


industriously. Forming a flying wedge, a 
cordon of leather-shakoed Schupos* hus- 


*Berlin equivalent for “cop.” Schupo is short 
for Schutz polizet. 
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tled Birgermeister Boess and wife into the 
station master’s office, then spirited them 
away through a back door to their home. 

Even at home Herr & Frau Boess were 
not allowed to forget the Sklarek fur coat. 
Communists booed and hooted under the 
Boess windows until driven away by in- 
dustrious Schupos, then came back to boo 
and hoot some more. Most persistent was 
a stalwart young Red who strode up and 
down before the house clad with eccentric 
symbolism in an amorphous, shaggy fur 
coat dyed flaming yellow. 


RUSSIA 


Execution Week 


Eighty-three times last week Soviet fir- 
ing squads spat lead. The crimes for which 
the guilty died were instructive. Speci- 
mens: 

For “selling smuggled diamonds” two 
Moscow jewelers met death. (The Ameri- 
can Jewelers Association estimates that 
50% of the diamonds sold in the U. S. 
have been smuggled.) 

For “encouraging private trading in fish 
and caviar” 14 minor Soviet officials were 
shot at Astrakhan, since their villainy had 
resulted in a sales loss of $4,500,000 to 
the Government Seafood Trust. One hun- 
dred and nine accomplices in this orgy of 
“Counter-Revolution” (highest Soviet 
crime) were sentenced to imprisonment. 

For “organizing a religious society called 
The Union of Those Who Praise His 
Name, which was in fact a counter-revolu- 
tionary association of priests and land- 
owners,” 15 persons, including two one- 
time Tsarist army officers, were shot at 
Rostov in the Northern Caucasus. 

For “opposition to the Government’s 
grain collecting campaign” (Time, Oct. 
28), 50 “kulaks” (rich peasants) were ex- 
ecuted in various parts of the Soviet 
Union. This crime of crimes is committed 
in three ways: 1) by failing to sow all 
one’s grain fields (a shameful hotbed of 
this vice is the district of Kuba, where 
only 4% of the fields were sown last 
Spring); 2) by refusing to sell grain to the 
Government collector at the price fixed 
in Moscow; 3) by inciting others to such 
“opposition.” 

There were no executions last week for 
murder pure and simple. Killing is no 
capital crime in the Soviet Union unless 
committed in some way against the State, 
lor example by shooting a grain collector. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Bullets for Bacha 


Last week Habibullah Khan, ex-king of 
Afghanistan, né Bacha Sakao, the Water 
Boy bandit, was captured by victorious 
King Nadir, imprisoned in Kabul. Though 
Royal Nadir has on occasion fried Afghan 
generals in oil (Time, Sept. 2), no such 
fate awaited Habibullah. He was taken 
out and humanely shot. Afghans attrib- 
uted this softness to Nadir’s years on the 
French Riviera. 


CHINA 
“Geographical Reasons” 


_Ina long awaited proclamation the Nan- 
king Nationalist Government clarioned last 
week: “The nation’s hopes accompany 
President Chiang Kai-Shek as he goes 
northward ico do battle!” 

Chiang has put off his going from day to 
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day for over a month. So chaotic is the 
state of civil war throughout China—with 
disaffected “generals” constantly forming 
new combinations for and against the gov- 
ernment—that the president has often not 
known from whence to expect attack. At 
one tragi-comic moment he hustled 30,000 
troops aboard transports and sent them 
sailing around the nether edge of China 
to Canton, only to order them all home 
again when the trouble there proved a 
false alarm. Last week, however, the presi- 
dential gunboat sailed with definite purpose 
up the broad Yangtze to the great inland 
city of Hankow. 

Arrived off the Hankow bund, spruce 
Marshal Chiang prudently debarked 
through a double file of his famed Wampoa 
cadets, the best antidote in China to assas- 
sination. Far into the night he studied 
maps, despatches, tried to gauge the 
strategy and numbers of the so-called 
“People’s Army” which for several months 
has been advancing slowly southward 
along the railway from the region of 
| Peiping (once Peking). Next day the presi- 
| dent set off by armored train for the bat- 

tle area, near Chengohow. Subsequent 

despatches reported quaintly that “the Na- 
| tionalist forces are holding their own but 

are not advancing at present for geographi- 

cal reasons.” Startling was a Japanese 
| despatch from Hankow reporting a great 
| “People’s Army” victory in Honan Prov- 
| ince, and streams of wounded Nationalists 
pouring into the city of Tengchow “the 
majority suffering from sword and _ bay- 
onet wounds, indicating that the People’s 
Army were engaging in hand to hand com- 
bat to conserve ammunition.” 


MEXICO 


Morrows & Election 


Eldest, slenderest of the daughters of 
Ambassador Dwight Whitney Morrow is 
blonde-haired Miss Elisabeth. Last week 
she started to teach school in Mexico City. 
Her scholars were 20 bright, beady-eyed 
little Mexicans. 

“Good morning boys!” said Miss Mor- 
row slowly, distinctly. “This is my dog.” 
Patting it, “This is a dog.” 

“Gude mehrnink boyss,” they obediently 
chorused, “Thees ees mai dohg. Thees 





New Worlds 


of Mystery, Drama and Enchantment! 





WORLD CRUISE OF THE BELGENLAND, largest, finest liner that 
has ever circled the globe. From New York December 20 for 133 days of golden 
pleasures, adventures, drama. On her five former cruises the Belgenland 
has turned the charmed pages of world-travel experience for 2,000 enthusiastic 
passengers, and has established a reputation for reliability and comfort entirely 
unique. Cruise operated jointly by Red Star Line and American 
Express Co. $1750 (up), including shore excursions. 





CRUISES TO THE MEDITERRANEAN by White Star Line. 
46 days. Revel in sunshine...drink in fascinating sights that lure people to 
this earthly paradise from all quarters of the globe. Madeira, Gibraltar, Al- 
giers, Monaco, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine, Sicily—and five days in Egypt. 
Sailings from New York: S. S. Laurentic, January 9, February 27; 
S. S. Adriatic, January 18, March 8. First Class $695 (up); Tourist Third 
Cabin $420; both including shore excursion program. 
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ees ay dohg.” 7 

HAVANA-NASSAU-BERMUDA CRUISES by Red Star Line. “Good nai boys,” corrected Miss ; 

Exotic, sunlit cruises ingeniously planned Morrow, “this is my dog. This is a dog.” . 

for that long list of moderns who like to According to Mexican newspapers the k 

make their winter escapes short and entire half-hour period was spent repeat- o 

thrilling. All the balminess and tropic ing, perfecting these three sentences. To 

fragrance —all the brilliance and color | reporters the beaming principal declared: c 

that can be packed into 11 delightful | “Gracious Miss Morrow has agreed to U 

dave, Th t S. S. Lapland, of | teach English to two half-hour classes fi 

ee ee » 4 weekly. Her instruction is a bounteous as 
~ ney ener taenn, ge ttl | gift to Mexico! The entire nation hails 

Fev Desomber 58, Jenuary 11, Janw- | this newest gesture of good will on the ai 

ary 25, February 8, February 22, March part of the Morrow family.” : 

8. $175 (up). Mrs. Morrow. No less than husband - 

or daughter was Mrs. Morrow a potent de 

R F D STA R [| N F figure of the week in Mexico. She had ck 

received a formal, piteous appeal from vee 

women of the so-called Anti-Re-electionist let 

WH IT F STAR || N F Party—opponents of the Governments ia 


candidate in the presidential election 


. Ir 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY scheduled for Nov. 17—begging her to save ih 
the lives of their campaigning husbands, re 
For full information address No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 ence brothers, sons. pre 


No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market St., San Francisco; 


“Gracious Mrs. Morrow,” they wrote, hn 
our offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents. : 


“because your husband is the Ambassador 
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in our country from one of the greatest 
countries in the world, you are in a priv- 
ileged position to render a great service to 
the cause of humanity. You can secure 


peace and safety in the Mexican republic.” | 


Cause of the women’s petition to Mrs. 
Morrow was a recent election incident. 








Two Morrows 


Feminists besought, schoolboys chorused. 


In Mexico City a youth stood on a street 
corner shouting the praises of the Anti- 
Re-electionist Party candidate, José Vas- 
concelos, fighting intellectual, onetime 
Minister of Public Instruction. Came an 
armed gang, containing (it was rumored) 
Government members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, accoutered with pistols, brick- 
bats. Pistols banged, the crowd scattered 
before a rain of brickbats, the young 
campaign orator was left writhing on the | 
sidewalk, spitting blood. His terrified 
Anti-Re-electionist friends dove for shelter | 
into a nearby cinema. From somewhere 
a machine gun appeared, was seen knock- 
ing white puffs of plaster from the thea- 
tre’s cheap facade, pouring a stream of 
lead into the ranks of screaming fugi- 
tives within. . . . 

During the week Mrs. Morrow pru- 
dently avoided any overt appearance of 
striving to prevent such incidents, common 
in every Mexican campaign. She was not 
known to have acted on the final request 
contained in the Women’s Petition: 
“Would it not be well to appeal to all so- 
cieties, clubs and groups of women in the 
United States, who are united in the desire 
for promotion of peace, asking their assist- 
ance in this time of our dire need?” 


In a last-minute effort to get action the 
most famed of Mexican feminists, Dona 
Sofia Villa de Buentello, a handsome 
woman in her early 40’s, called on Presi- 
dent Emilio Portes Gil. Women she de- 
clared would make ideal poll-watchers and 
ballot-counters “because they would not 
let themselves be corrupted or suborned, 
hor can they hope to win high Govern- 
ment posts by selling themselves vilely.” 
In a word Dona Sofia asked the President 
to decree 100% feminine custody of the 
presidential vote. He promised to ponder | 
her suggestion, gallantly bowed her out; | 
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Like a Kay of Sunshine - 
on a Dark and Dreary Day! 


XCHANGE those A. M. shadows 
for sunbeams. Greet your better 
nature with a dash of Fougere Royale. 
Say “Goodbye” to blue, blue hangovers 
with the king of After-Shaving Lotions. 


A few drops from this magic bottle do 
the trick—restore your youthful look 
—and outlook—in ten seconds. Whisk 
away those lines of fatigue. Put new 
life into sagging skin. Whip muscles 
into line. Tone up your complexion. 





Shaving Stick, 75e  After-Shaving Lotion, 75c 


Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 
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Shaving Cream, 50c 


And it’s styptic, too. Puts an end to 
bleeding and nicks. Gently repairs your 
razor’s ravages like a family surgeon. 


For perfect team work tie it up with 
Fougere Royale Shaving Cream — un- 
surpassed for purity—non-caustic, non- 


’ irritating—a rich source of balanced, 


bountiful lather. 


When you’ve finished with these twins, 
reach for Fougéere Royale Tale —the 
smoothest, most soothing powder on 
the market—in a new invisible tone— 
made especially for men. 


Just mail the coupon below for gener- 
ous free samples, mildly perfumed with 
that wholesome, outdoor fragrance 
Fougére Royale (Royal Fern). 













HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. J5. 
539 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

You may send me without charge, trial con- 
tainers of Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion 





and Shaving Cream. 


Name.... 








Address 
City 
State 
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orrreE — steaming, fragrant coffee! Its 

@ appetizing aroma greets you in the 

morning, sends you on your way re- 

joicing. Its spicy flavor and cheering warmth 

relax and. comfort you at night. Nothing 

can quite take the place of coffee — and 
nothing needs to now! 

Even if coffee has affected your sleep, 
your nerves, or your digestion, you can 
now enjoy it without regret. For the way 
has been found to remove from coffee the 
one ingredient that made you give it up. 
That ingredient is caffein. Drink Sanka Coffee 
—genuine, delicious coffee from which 97% 


of the caffein has been removed. 


Full of Coffee's old-time goodness! 


discover how deli- 





Just try Sanka Coffee 
cious it is. Discover that caffein adds nothing 
to coffee’s flavor — nothing to its fragrance. 
Caffein doesn’t even contribute to coffee’s 
immediate sense of satisfaction. That comes 
from the warmth and flavor of the drink itself. 

Sanka Coffee is all coffee — nothing but 
coffee — a superior blend of the finest Central 
and South American coffees. Nothing is added 
— nothing but caffein is removed. Sanka 
Coffee has the spicy flavor —the steaming 
fragrance — all of coffee’s old-time goodness. 
Coffee experts recognize that no other blend 


is finer in quality or in flavor. 
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MAKE THE NIGHT-TEST! 
The first time you drink Sanka Coffee drink 
it at night. It won't keep you awake. 
Next morning you'll know, from actual 
experience, that you've discovered a deli- 
cious coffee you can enjoy morning, noon 


and night — without regret ! 
x & *® 


Physicians here and abroad endorse Sanka 
Coffee whole-heartedly. 

Your grocer sells it — always fresh, ground 
or in the bean — with the guarantee of come 
plete satisfaction or your money back. 

Get a pound of Sanka Coflee today! 


©1929, S.C. Corp, 


SANKA 
COFFEE 


SaMnA Delicious 
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soon the Ministry of Interior announced: 
“Federal troops will be assigned to prevent 
disorder or fraud during the voting.” 

Candidates. In the presidential race 
the Grand Revolutionary Party of Presi- 
dent Emilio Portes Gil is running scar- 
faced, jut-lipped Pascual Ortiz Rubio, one- 
time Ambassador to Brazil, a party regu- 
lar picked by Mexico’s most potent poli- 
tical boss, General Plutarco Elias Calles 
who put down the revolution of last spring 
(Time, March 4 to June 3) and is now 
being overhauled by doctors at Paris. 

Candidate Rubio is pledged to carry 
out the Party’s aggressively radical eco- 
nomic and social programs. He shares the 
attitude toward Catholicism of General 
Calles who, while President of Mexico, 
publicly defied what he called “the grunts 
of the Pope.” Betting odds favor Candi- 
date Rubio so overwhelmingly that, tak- 
ing a hint from the last U. S. election, he 
is campaigning with an air of ignoring his 
opponents, refusing to descend to debate 
with them. 

Candidate José Vasconcelos, hero of 
Mrs. Morrow’s lady petitioners, is pug- 
naciously campaigning on a platform of 
votes for women, no second terms for 
Mexican presidents, reduction of the 
Mexican Army, more conservative Gov- 
ernment policies (notably curtailment of 
the practice of expropriating large estates 
and turning them over to the peasantry). 
In thunderous denunciation of President 
Portes Gil and Candidate Rubio last week, 
he shouted that as his chances of election 


| grew their agents were plotting to spring 
| a fake revolution in his name, which the 





Government would use as a pretext for 
calling off the election. Paradoxically he 
also threatened: “If the count goes against 
me and yet I consider myself to have been 
elected I will accept the will of the peo- 
ple!” 


BRAZIL 


Atlas Luis 

While Brazilian Consul-General Sebas- 
taio Sampaio did his best to soothe with 
fine words New York’s unruly coffee mar- 
ket, President Washington Luis Pereira de 
Souza of Brazil struggled in Rio de Ja- 
neiro with a coffee crisis twice as acute, 
infinitely more ominous. 

The country’s prosperity is almost en- 
tirely dependent on coffee. Mountains 
of brown beans in Brazilian coffee ware- 
houses, the certainty that the monopolis- 
tically raised price of coffee could not 
long withstand overproduction, caused the 
coffee market to crack fortnight ago (TIME, 
Oct. 28). 

Working like a beaver President Luis 
strove to avert catastrophe. Timorous 
coffee brokers announced that the coffee 
exchanges of Santos and Rio de Janeiro 
would suspend trading “‘indefinitely.”’ Came 
urgent messages from President Luis. The 
exchanges reopened. Frenzied coffee specu- 
lators begged the President to save the 
coffee situation by declaring a general 
moratorium. This he flatly refused to do, 
patiently explained how ruinous to Brazil’s 
commercial credit such action would be. 
The result of the week’s alarums and pro- 
nouncements seemed to leave President 
Luis, like Atlas, supporting Brazil’s top- 
heavy coffee market on his own slight 
shoulders. 
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GETS 


THINGS 
DONE 


lO TO 50 
TIMES 
FASTER 
AND AT 
LESS COST 


O business today can afford hand 
methods when a machine will do 
the work quicker, without mistakes and 
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Model H-3 — Prints names, 
addresses or other data 
thru a ribbon — 1,200 to 
1,800 impressions an 
hour — other hand-op- 
erated machines from 
$20 to $105. All 
prices f.o b. 
Chicago. 


Model F-2 — Electric — 


at less cost. fit ET. 
In thousands of concerns, many of them “Sind ond coat ewe oe 
in your line of business, Addressographs “cunt nS work. Other 
have replaced hand methods and are doing — a 


the work 10 to 50 times faster! Even the 
smallest Addressographs speed the day’s 
business, get things done on time, elimi- 
nate errors, increase sales, reduce expense, 
add to profits. Names and data are writ- 
ten on a countless variety of forms — 
statements, ledger sheets, shop and store Sia i cata 
forms, stock records, shipping tags, pay —-*utematic — $2,025.00. 


Prints names, addresses and 


and dividend checks, collection forms, ther data thru a ribbon on 


forms of various kinds and 


sales letters, circulars, envelopes, post sizes, Speed. 7.500 an, hour. 


Qther ‘Automatics’ from 


a $595 to $12,750. All ices 
cards, etc., etc., etc. oe 9007 ae te 


There are small machines for small businesses— 
electrically operated and automatic models for 





larger businesses. The range of prices meets any 
Duplisraph Model pg _Teqduirement. Let us show you what an Addresso- 

uptiigrapnr ed € . . . . 
$2,025, or leased at monthly graph will do in your business. Mail the cou- 
Face.’ Prints 2,000 letters pth _-pon for helpful advice and information. 

name, address, salutation, Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 

date, entire letter and signa- 
ture. Other duplicating ma- ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 907 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 











chines from $57.50 to $1,595 


2 Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 
f. o. b, Chicago. 30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont. 4 
ii European Head Office and Factory: London, England. 7 
Cardograph — $57.50 f. 0. b. Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph 
Pa age ; Prints 1,500 mes- Cardograph Speedaumat rr Mail 
' sages thru a ribbon on post 4 
» cards in an hour! 4 with your 
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letterhead to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH Co., 
907 West Van Buren 
J Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please explain how the 


7 
Addressograph best suited to 
PRINTS FROM TYPE He our needs will help us save time, 
Ma eliminate mistakes and reduce ex- 
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Copyright 1929, Addressograph Co. 
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STEEL BUILDING STEEL BUILDINGS STEEL SHELVING, BINS 
MATERIALS ram Mele 41:1) 
















Steel shelving, bins and 

lockers are easily kept 

clean—free from vermin 
and germs 






Countless lives have been 
saved by steel doors, par- 
titions and other fire 
barriers 


In case of fire, steel 
buildings protect life 


















Steel shelving, bins and 
lockers guard their con- 
tents from fire 


Steel doors and trim, 
steel partitions, steel wall 
tile, steel roof-decks 
make fire-resistant bldgs. 











Unburnable steel build- 
ings reduce fire losses 















Steel shelving usually 
lasts as long as the 
building 


Steel buildings require 
less upkeep and care. 
Provide 100% salvage 
value 


Steel building materials 
do not crack, warp, decay 
or splinter 

























Adjustable steel shelving 
permits the use of effi- 
cient time-saving storage 
methods 


Erect steel buildings in 
less than HALF the usual 
time 


Reduced labor in erection 


Steel partitions, cornices 
and doors can be put up 
in HALF the time 

























Steel shelving, bins, 
lockers, easy to erect, 
alter and move 


Most steel building ma- 
terials come ready to 
install with a minimum 
of labor 























Less of the usual mess 
around the building site 


Steel building materials 
can be installed without 
dust, mess or shavings 


Steel shelving is easier 
to keep clean 


















Steel building materials 
give greater strength with 
lighter weight 


Steel buildings weigh 
less, permitting lighter 
foundations 










Steel shelving is light in 
weight for its load capo- 
city 













With equal outside di- 
mensions, steel buildings 
provide more space 


Steel lath or steel parti- 
tions can save 6” or more 
of the rentable floor 
space 







Steel shelving saves 
space—one shelf gained 
in six 






%* The money saving feature of steel products is 
often found in the original purchase price. But 
the longer life and the more satisfactory service 
given by these products provide even greater 

savings as time passes. 


FOR FULL DETAILS ON ANY OF THESE PRODUCTS, WRITE 





—— 










STEEL FURNITURE 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIP’T 


Vermin shun steel cab- 

inets, tables, refriger- 

ators, etc.—no breeding 
grounds for germs 


Steel never starts a fire 
or feeds the flames 


Steel surfaces finish 

better and last longer. 

The enamelled colors are 
permanent 


Steel kitchen cabinets, 

washing machines, clothes 

dryers, save time for 
housewives 


Steel saves household 
labor and drudgery be- 
cause— 


pay 


—dirt doesn’t ‘cling to 
steel. It is cleaned as 
easily as a china dish 


Strong and light. Never 
becomes rickety 


More storage space with 
same outside measure- 
ments 


SHEET STEEL TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 
TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PRESSED STEEL 


When lives depend on 
strength (vehicles, etc.) 
pressed steel provides 
safety with light weight 


Pressed steel, replacing 
combustible materials, 
balks fire 


Pressed steel prevents 
cracking or breakage in 
shipment and in use 


You can depend on 
pressed steel on your 
production schedule 


Steel parts require less 
machining and less as- 
sembling labor 


No scaling. A clean, 
smooth surface 


Cut weight on product by, 


using pressed steel 


Pressed steel provides 
great strength in small 


STEEL LATH 


Steel lath makes stair- 

ways and halls (the means 

of egress) safe in case 
of fire 


Plaster on steel lath re- 
sists fire 1 hr. as against 
10 min. for ordinary lath 


In proper construction 

plaster on steel lath does 

not crack or show lath 
marks— 


—with a resulting saving 
in housekeeping time 


WF 


Saves the labor of fre- 
quent redecoration 


Plasteronsteellathkeeps 
out dirt and vermin 


STEEL OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


Steel safes, steel files, 
steel desks, protect your 
vital business records 


Steel does not warp or 
split—its surface does 
not mor 


Steel drawers do not warp 
or stick 


All-steel auto bodies do 
not crush and splinter in 
an accident 


The all-steel automobile 
body gives greater safety 
in case of fire 


All-steel automobile 

bodies, welded into one 

unit, do not loosen, rat- 
tle or squeak. 
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ONE BLADE 
Safety 


Winter— Summer 
Spring or Fall 


sy tase —-East—South or West, no matter ay | 


where you go or how far away from the 
marts of men, the One Blade of your Rolls 
Razor is always ready and waiting to give you 
a clean, smooth, non-irritating shave. 
Whether coasting in the Canadian Rockies, 
or toasting on the sands in a southern clime, 
just pack your Rolls Razor and forget that 
there ever were such things as packages of good, 
bad, or indifferent blades to waste your money 
and try your patience. 
Of course, you don’t have to travel to enjoy 
a Rolls Razor shave. In fact, it is at home, 
under your normal living conditions, that you 
will fully appreciate, by contrast, how smoothly 
and easily the daily stubble can be removed. 
Numbers of Rolls Razor users have said they 
had to feel their f- ce to make sure that the 
beard had been removed, it shaved so easily. 


A Rolls Razor is simplicity itself--- 
just the one hollow-ground blade of 
finest Sheffield steel, and its handle, in 
a compact, metal-plated case contain- a a 
ing its automatic strop and hone. $15.00 

Stropped in its case before shaving, 
honed in its case when necessary. this 
finely tempered blade, kept ever keen, 


Imperial No. 2 Nickel Plate 
$10.00 


De luxe gold sets and Travel 


shaves flat to the face like a barber's Kits priced up to $32.50 
razor, not at right angles. It cuts the 

hairs—-does not hoe them out. Properly We recommend Imperial Rolls 
handled it will give a lifetime of perfect Shaving Soap in hygienic, inde- 


structible bowl for a superior shave. 


shaves. Priced at $1.50. Or Rolls Shaving 
Ask your dealer to —_—— the Rolls Cream. Priced at 75c. 
Razor way, and your shaving worries 


will be over forever. . 


For sale at the better shops throughout the world. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
with check ormoney -orderand we will fillyourorder, 
postpaid. promptly. 


Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 


LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. U. S. Distributors 
Dept. T —11 East 44th St., New York City 














THE PRESS 


Birth Of An Advertisingman 
He was a “star reporter” for the New 
York Evening Post. When there was an 








; especially good fire, murder, tempest or 


celebrity, he reported it. He got a “by- 
line” over his stories: By Norman Klein. 
He was good at his job. He had worked 
on other papers—the Chicago Tribune, 
the Chicago Daily News. For two years 
he had been War correspondent on the 
British front for the Chicago Daily News. 
He liked the life: he liked the excitement 
of beating a deadline, of turning in a good 
story in half the requisite amount of 
time; he liked meeting famed people, go- 
ing queer places. Then, one day two 
months ago, he quit. Why? 

Onetime Star Reporter Norman Klein 
told his reasons to the American Press 
(newspaper trade journal). Said he: 
‘“Newspapering is a young man’s game. 

. And a newspaperman is young only 
as long as he can successfully kid himself. 
I kidded myself because I kept on think- 
ing smugly that I was Somebody. 
Manhattan newspapermen] love to come 
into the office of a morning to remark, 
‘— met Noel Coward at Condé Nast’s 
roof party last night and Noel tells me 
—.’ Or, ‘— So John D. Jr., was standing 
in the stern of Vincent Astor’s yacht (he’s 
a swell guy when you get to know him) 
and I said —.’ 

“It was a grand 15 years of it, and I 
relished every minute. But lately I’ve 
had my doubts. id 

Newspaperman Klein, who is now 33, 
did not retire into the hills of Connecticut 





| to write novels. Instead, he joined the 


staff of Benton & Bowles, Manhattan ad- 


| vertising agency. 


Concluded Advertisingman Klein: “A 


| newspaperman’s training—his ‘deadline’ 


habit of thinking on his feet—will get him 
further in a money way in advertising. 
.. . And why not, brethren? Ask your 
wives. These newspapermen’s wives 
almost always superior in brains and breed- 
ing to their old school friends riding around 
in Cadillacs and Studebakers—will tell you 
that the boys are just trying to believe 
they’re still living in the glamorous go’s. 
“Boy, I’m out for the jack from now 
on. . . . And when I get a nice big pile 
I’m going to buy me a newspaper some- 
where—and have some fun!” 


v 


Swaffer Smacked 

Dramatic critics, like oldtime court 
jesters, have more than poet’s license. The 
monarch public, easy to amuse, hard to 
offend, suffers them gladly. Avowedly 
criticizing plays, they sometimes over- 
indulge in gossip, in personalities. Some 
days they go too far. Manhattan has its 
suave George Jean Nathan. London has 
emaciated Hannen Swaffer. 

One day last week Critic Swaffer of the 
London Sunday Express (circulation 538,- 
889) sat at lunch in the Savoy grill, 
crowded with Londoners eating solid, ex- 
pensive food. Up to his table stalked 
Actress Lillian Foster, U. S. star of Con- 


| science, just opened in London. 


“You insulted me!” said she. 
Smack! Whack! Twice on the face she 


_— eee 
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slapped Critic Swaffer for referring in print | 


to “her affected baby voice, [like] that of 
a ventriloquist’s doll.” 

Complementary but not conflicting were 
subsequent comments of slapped and slap- 
per. Said Slapped Swaffer: “I was sur- 
prised at my own calmness. . . . I called 
the headwaiter and said, “Throw this 
woman out.’ ” 

Said Slapper Foster: “I smacked him 
wholeheartedly on behalf of America. The 
dining room was crowded and I intro- 
duced myself by saying: ‘You deliberately 
insulted me and I’m going to insult you 
in the only way I can.’” 

Other critics had been kinder to Miss 
Foster. When Playwright Don Mullaly’s 


Conscience opened in Manhattan, in 1924, | 


Actress Foster made a hit, saw her name 
in lights. 

At its London opening last fortnight 
the play had fair success. Actress Fos- 
ter is not the only person Critic Han- 
nen Swaffer has belittled. He once called 
Playwright George Bernard Shaw “a tire- 
some old driveller.” Playwright Shaw did 
not smack Critic Swaffer’s face. Instead, 
at the annual luncheon of the Critics’ Cir- 
cle last month in London, when Toast- 
master St. John Ervine divided dramatic 
critics into three kinds—“‘critics, reporters 
and Hannen Swaffer”—Shaw said all dra- 
matic critics were very bad, compared 
Swaffer to the late great Playwright-Critic 
William Archer,* said that Archer was 
worse. 

Critic Swaffer, tall, stringy, in his 50’s 
convivial, well-to-do, was once a famed 
young toss-pot. Now he confines himself 
to sherry, champagne. His black silk stock, 
early Victorian wing collar and frock coat 
attract stares. An English wisecracker, he 
likes to pin actors with a phrase. Besides 
the Express, he writes for the London 
Bystander, for Manhattan’s slangy Variety 
(stage trade journal whose language Editor 
Sime Silverman defends on the grounds 
that Variety caters ‘“‘strictly to hams and 
theatre managers and acrobats.”) 





“Intangibles” 

Publishers pay good money for mem- 
berships in the Associated Press. News- 
paperdom is agreed that an A. P. franchise 
can be more or less definitely priced. But 
last week in Washington the Federal Board 
of Tax Appeals ruled that a press associ- 
ation membership has no definite value, is 
an “intangible asset.” Intangible also, 
ruled the Board, are circulation and “good 
will.” 

The decision was handed down in a case 
brought by Strong Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of the Chicago Daily News, against 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Said the Daily News: $220,806.78 excess 
taxes had the News paid from 1919 to 1921 
because the Commissioner had refused to 
consider the News’s Associated Press mem- 
bership, the News’s circulation, the News’s 
“good will” as tangible property. 

Said the Board of Tax Appeals: press 
membership, circulation and “good will,” 
while “factors in the appraisement of the 
business as a whole,” are not “susceptible 
of separate and independent valuations.” 





*Author of The Green Goddess, translator and 
editor of many Ibsen plays. 
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NEW cel/uxe 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


TO, CALIFORNIA 








A Cruise Through a Topaz Sea 


and its archipelago of green oases—through the glorious sunshine 
of Arizona to California—where mountain-hemmed resorts, 
luxurious hotels and unique playgrounds summon the traveler 
to rest and recreation in a land steeped in sunshine and color. 
Plan to stop over. 


America’s - Newest, Finest Train 


Convenient Schedule—Minimum daylight hours en route 
—Only 2 days Chicago to California— 
3 days from Ceast to Coast 


Every Travel Luxury—No Extra Fare 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route 


Best and shortest way Chicago to El Paso, Tucson, 
Chandler, Phoenix, Indio and Palm Springs. Quickest 
by hours. Thru sleepers from St. Louis and Minneapolis. 


Direct low altitude route to Los Angeles and San Diego 


OCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For detailed information, mail this-coupon 





Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
769 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Il. 

Please send me literatu:? descriptive of Arizona and California and full information 
fegarding train schedules and service via Golden State Route. 
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Little Plain and 
Faney Boasting! 


| | nee 


as I am to the use of super super- | 
latives, this is one occasion when a | 
bit of boasting is very appropos. For 

the month of September this consis-_ 
tently good newspaper made a spec- | 
tacular gain in total display adver- 


tising of 177,230 lines. Which, by 
the way was the greatest gain made | 


by any newspaper in Los Angeles 
for the month. AA For the first nine 
months of this year the Examiner | 
made a gain of 697,560 lines in | 





total display advertising. These are 
Media Record figures! Outstanding 
records such as these should go a 
long way toward convincing you | 
smart space-buyers that the Los | 
Angeles Examiner is without doubt 
the greatest morning newspaper in 
Southern California and the one 
which should be placed at the top | 
of your schedules if you are plan- 
ning campaigns for this very pros- 
perous community. 44 Among the, 
moderns in this metropolis— of) 
whom there are more than 
1,500,000 —the Examiner is the 
favorite morning newspaper going 
into more than 200,000 homes 
daily and more than 440,000 homes | 
Sunday. Need Isay more,gentlemen? | 2| 


LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE 
BEFORE THE MODERNS 























Last April Editor & Publisher (news- 
paper trade weekly) said an A. P. franchise 
might be valued at $1.50 per unit of city 
population: 7. e. in a city of 300,000 an 
A. P. franchise would be valued at 
$450,000. 


Federal Auctions 

Like a great pumping plant is the U. S 
Postal service, pumping current periodi- 
cals from the country’s publishing reser- 
voirs to individual subscribers. Inevitably 
a certain amount of the flow is impeded in 
transit by obsolete or illegible addresses, 
torn wrappers, clerical stupidity. Unde- 
livered copies of national magazines back 
up in central post offices like windfalls at 








© Harris & Ewing 
ArcH COLEMAN 


“Current magazines at nominal cost.” 


a beaverdam. Lately the Post Office De- 


partment has authorized postmasters to sell | 


off windfall magazines at public auction. 
Kansas City. 


AZINES, heralded Kansas City Post- 
master William E. Morton’s persuasive 
circular, which continued: “The Post 


| Office Department realizing that much de- 


sirable reading matter was going to waste 


| which many persons, who perhaps could 


not afford to subscribe to as many mag- 
azines as they would like, will welcome 
an opportunity to purchase copies of cur- 
rent magazines at a nominal cost... . 


| Extreme care has been exercised in select- 


ing or grouping these magazines, and each 
member of the family will find reading 
matter that will appeal to his or her 
| taste.” 

Cleveland. Postmaster H. A. Taylor 
| of Cleveland sold national magazines in 
bundles of five or six (original value 65¢ 
to 75¢). Bidding at the first sale was 
lively, 40o¢ or s5o¢ a bundle, then fell | 
away to 20¢. Magazines sold: Cosmo- 
politan, Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Field & Stream, 
Motion Picture, American, True Story, 
Detective Story, Red Book, Home Beauti- 
ful, Vogue, Vanity Fair, Harper’s Bazar, 
Arts & Decoration. 


Philadelphia. Magazines packed in 


| bundles of five averaged 25¢ the bundle. 


All this seemed very commonsensical 


BARGAINS IN MAG- | 


| = 
. 













Whena 
SINGLE 
light TAP 


will instantly clear 
this machine of all 


figures! 






Subtracts 
Multiplies 
‘Divides 


Automatic Electric Clearance... 
instantaneous...no constant cranking 
.. speeds up work. 

This exclusive improvement alone 
places the Marchantina class byitself, 
and there are four others just as vital 
to maximum figuring efficiency with 
least possible work and delay. 


You should have these five features 
and the entire Marchant machine, 
demonstrated in your own office on 
your own work. 
Every part of the Marchant has been 
designed and carefully worked out to 
increase speed and reduce work. To 
make figuring. ..from simplest prob- 
lemto most complicated computation 
.a mechanical, brain relieving, free- 
from- -error, easy task. 
The Marchant gives 


= every advan- 
tage a calculators 


ould have, p/us 


these 5 vital exclusive features that no 
other machine can offer. 






MARCHANT 


ALL-ELECTRIC 
oe Calculator 
improvements 


that, make all other 
calculators obsolete 
Investigate today. Start now to put your 
figuring on the most efficient basis. Mail the 


coupon for free bookletand full information. 
Sales and service offices the world over. 


Hand operated and portable models as 
low as $125 
16 years decrees | oneal ow else 








= —— 
nd = —- 


Free. Zz MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO 
Dept. 54, Oakland, California 


Please send me full information about 
' () Marchant All-Electric Calculator 
(] Marchant Portable Calculator 
; Name 
Company 
Address ace 








\ Gtyand State 
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vot. BECRUSE 


% 2 ie MONKEYS 
pure PEANUTS 


In some parts of America the favorite breakfast food always was, and is 
now, salt-rising bread. We rugged westerners have learned to like our iced 
melon and Melba toast. 


The difference between molasses and marmalade is partly caloric but 
largely social. Sometimes a mere State Line draws a boundary between 
people who favor dandelion greens as a salad and others who prefer and 
pronounce endive. 


These are interesting reflections. They confirm a quaint conceit we are pro- 
moting — that advertising of quality food products works best in certain 
appreciative regions where helpful economic and social influences are ac- 
tive, and where the inhabitants are quicker to notice and respond. 


On the Pacific Coast an astonishingly large proportion (62%) of our population 
is urban. The standard of living is very, very high. The average income is 
55% higher than the national norm. 


These are America's most active buyers, in a year-round buying mood— 
worth cultivating with a special schedule on top of your national campaign! 
Six Hearst papers are coverage. 


1,390,180 CIRCULAT 


OME OF Tod mast mt mina 


HEARST 


Six of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 people 


wea 


ig Morning & Sunday Evening 

° LOS ANGELES EXAMINER LOS ANGELES HERALD 

4 SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
' SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 


OEP AA FARE OTTER NRPS ID S$ gh 
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wagon 
loads of factory 
waste and garbage 






The Oakland Motor Car Company 
Solved this Disposal Problem Eff- 
ciently and Economically with an 
INCINOR ‘‘BRICK SET’”’ 
WASTE FURNACE 


charge, wet or dry, quickly, eco- 
nomically and odorlessly with- 
out soot or sparks. Total cre- 
mation is rapidly effected by 
gas firing in conjunction with a 
powerful zatura/l draft created 
by the exclusive Incinor Step- 
Grate construction. All com- 
bustion products—fumes, soot, 
embers and odorous gases— pass 
into a high temperature com- 
bustion chamber where they are 
entirely consumed. 


After a searching study into all 
methods of incineration, the 
Oakland Motor Car Company, 
Pontiac, Michigan, recently in- 
stalled an Incinor “Brick Set”’ 
Waste Furnace for the disposal 
of waste material, rags, cartons, 
factory rubbish and cafeteria 
garbage. 800 pounds of refuse 


are destroyed hourly. 


Incinor was chosen because it 
completely disposes of any 


No Plant Too Large—No Home Too Small 


Industrial “Brick Set’? Incinor may be had in Portable Incinor, the Home Incinerator. 2, 3 and 9 


capacities from 175 pounds up hourly. Com- bushel sizes for homes and apartments. Entirely 
plete, safe, sanitary riddance of all industrial automatic. Handful of clean ash the only residue. 
waste , sludge, hospital refuse and garbage. Can Sanitary. Odorless. Easily installed in any home, 


be used with auxiliary fuel when necessary. old or new. Nothing built in. 


Our engineers design special installations up to 100 tons daily capacity. They invite your consultation 


on any incineration question. Send coupon below for information. 


Home IncineERATOR Company, Security Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


‘-INCINOR-: 


WASTE FURNACES 


Good Riddance 
GARBAGE - RUBBISH .- 


MODERN 


TRASH 





Dept. L-11, Security Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kindly send complete data on (] Portable Incinor for homes () Industrial “‘Brick Set’ Incinor. () Hospital Type 
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from the Post Office point of view. To 
the indigent reading public it doubtless 
seemed a fine and thoughtful Federal serv- 
ice. But the publishers of national mag- 
azines were sore vexed when, lately, they 
found out what was going on. Any thriv- 
ing magazine has a constant demand for 
back numbers. Thrifty, self-respecting 
publishers are at pains to recover all un- 
sold or undelivered copies. The National 
Publishers Association registered a sharp 
protest with Postmaster-General Brown, 
who referred the matter to slender Arch 
Coleman, his First Assistant. Publishers 
were particularly agitated by the possi- 
bility that the Post Office was offering sales 
competition to authorized sales agents if, 
as the Kansas City advertisement said, 
there was “opportunity to purchase copies 
of current magazines at nominal cost.” 
The publishers’ first protest was made in 
September. 

Assistant Postmaster-General Coleman 
replied that the Department meant no 
harm to publishers, would watch carefully 
for any encroachment by the auctions on 
private business. The auctions continued 
on alternate Wednesdays through October, 
with publishers still vexed. 


—© 
New Magazines 


Top Notes. Out came a 20-page musi- 
cal weekly, Top Notes, under the aegis 
of the established monthly Musical Digest. 
Ubiquitous Pierre Key, wide-acquaintanced 
Editor of the monthly, was revealed as 
Editor of the weekly too. Chatty in tone, 
Top Notes aimed to be informative; it 
carried news and comment on musical 
affairs, radio, musical comedy. Pre-natal 
influence noted: The New Yorker, Man- 
hattan smartchart. 

New Century. Phoenixlike was the 
Century. Last August: Editor Hewitt 
Hanson Howland declared that “with 
added leisure in which to make a better 
magazine” Century’s editors would give 
their subscribers “added leisure in which 
to read and reflect”; that the monthly 
Century would become a quarterly (TIME, 
Aug. 5). From 1906 to 1928 Century’s 
circulation had dropped from 150,000 to 
22,000. Last week, undismayed by the 
swan song of the quarterly Edinburgh 
Review (that “modern readers are not 
willing to wait a quarter of a year” [TrMe, 
Oct. 28]) and in the Review’s old colors 
of blue and buff, that new Century rose 
from the ashes. Said Editor Howland: 
“Within these blue and buff covers there 

| are eighty thousand words. They were 
chosen by eighteen skilled workmen, who 
joined them together that you might have 
this record of their ideas and ideals, their 
doubts and convictions, their theories and 
experiences. They have unrolled a pros- 
pect wide and various across these one 
hundred and sixty pages, and they have 
adorned them with truth, as they found 
it, and with beauty, as they saw it. Their 
hope is that they may lull you into flat- 
| tering agreement ox sting you into critical 
| dissent.” Contributors noted: Editor 
Henry Hazlitt, Literary Editor of the 
New York Evening Sun; Psychologist Jo- 
seph Jastrow; Financier Matthew S. Sloan, 
President of the New York Edison Co. Fat 
was the fledgling Century (160 pages) few 
(6) its pages of paid advertising. Price: 
| 75¢ the copy, $3 a year. 
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[t's NOT 


KDI TED 


: Hor You 


OU may not like every article in a given 

issue of The American Weekly, but no 
offense intended; we are not editing this 
magazine exclusively for you. 

There are not enough people in the United 
States with reading appetites exactly like 
yours to give us 6,000,000 circulation. 

You may not like every article we print, 
but you will be vitally interested in some 
article in every single issue. 

And there you have the secret of our 
success. 

The American Weekly has the largest 
circulation in the world and is still growing, 
thank you, because editorially it is the most 
interesting magazine in the world. 

The American Weekly is not a man’s pub- 
lication, not a woman’s magazine, nor a 
comic strip for children. It is not published 
either for the intelligentsia or the moron. 


reatest 


Circulation 
in the World 


It is edited to interest and hold the atten- 
tion of the typical American family and the 
best proof that it does this is the fact that 
this magazine can boast the largest circu- 
lation on earth. 

The advertiser in The American Weekly 
gets more for his dollar here than he can buy 
over any other publishing counter in the world. 


For $16,000 he can buy a color page 
nearly three times the size of any other mag- 
azine page and the attention of 6,000,000 
interested families, at a cost of less than 14 
cent per family. 

Six million interested families in the richest 
buying centers of the United States. 


The most people at the lowest cost! If 
you have a national advertising proposition, 
then you have an American Weekly propo- 
sition. This great magazine is the best buy 
on the publishing counter today. 


TH ENN ERICAN 
\\/EBKLY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wrictey Bupe., Curcaco... 5 WintHrop Square, Boston... 753 Bonnie Bras, Los ANGELES. . . 222 Monapnock 


Bupe., San Francisco... 12-231 Generar Morors Bupc., Derroir... 1 138 Hanna Buipa., CLEVELAND... 101 Marietta St., ATLANTA 
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ALBRON 


ALUMINUM 
io 








The pigment base for the better 
grades of Aluminum Paint is 
ALBRON made of pure ALCOA 
Aluminum. Your architect will 
probably specify a primer made 
of ALBRON mixed with a suit- 
able vehicle. Good paint manu- 
facturers, dealers, painting con- 
tractors are prepared to furnish it. 





TIME 


As BRIGHT 
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HE famous Mt. Wilson observatory— 
located on the peak of Mt. Wilson in 
Southern California—has taken on a 


new beauty. 


It has been covered with Aluminum 
Paint . . . and its silvery sheen smiles 
softly down upon the surrounding coun- 
tryside. 

But considerations of a more practical 
nature than mere beauty make Aluminum 
Paint of value here. Its brightly reflective 
surface helps keep the interior and the 
observatory instruments at the uniform 
temperature so necessary for accurate and 
delicate observations. 

When Aluminum Paint is applied to a 
surface the tiny flake-like pigment par- 
ticles overlap like fallen leaves. They form 
a metallic film that reflects heat and is 
highly protective against rust. 


So, while Aluminum Paint is making its 
contribution to the landscape, it also 
protects the interior and guards the great 
steel dome against corrosion. 


A booklet, “Aluminum Paint”, de- 
scribes how this ‘‘Coat-of-Metal” beau- 
tifies and protects the property of the 
town and the country, and how it may be 


used to advantage in the factory, on the 
farm and in the home. 


ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA 
2415 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ie 
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ALUMINUM PAINT 
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Foshay’s Fall 

Not the tower but the man who built it 
fell last week. 

The tower was the Foshay Tower in 
Minneapolis. Modelled after the Wash- 
ington Monument, its 32 stories rise 447 
ft. 3 in. above street level from a larger 
square base two stories in height. Last 
August when Secretary of War James 
William Good helped dedicate it, it was 

















Wide World 
TOWER-BUILDER FOSHAY 
Would he make a fourth? 


ecstatically dubbed the “Washington 
Monument of the Northwest.” 

The man was short, plump, roundfaced, 
grey-haired, swift-speeched, handshaking 
Wilbur Burton Foshay, whose custom it 
has always been to give weekly dinners to 
his Minneapolis employes. 

The fall included himself, the W. B. 
Foshay Co. (holding company for public 
utilities, commercial and industrial enter- 
prises), the Public Utilities Consolidated 
Corp. (subsidiary operating utilities), the 
Foshay Building Corp. (real estate). The 
value of the three companies was estimated 
at $20,000,000. But their liabilities last 
week were put at $12,500,000 and they 
went into the hands of a receiver (Minne- 
apolis Merchant-Banker Joseph Chapman). 

When General Lafayette romantically 
left France to help liberate the American 
colonies he brought with him a young man, 
Joseph Fouché, whose father was chief 
ot police under Napoleon. The descendant 
ef that young man is the Wilbur Burton 
Foshay who last week calmly agreed to 
the receivership of all his properties. 

W. B. Foshay, born in Ossining, N. Y., 
started out to be an artist. But his father’s 
business failure put an end to his art 
courses at Columbia University.* For four 
years he worked with the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., later he joined Electric 
Bond & Share Co. His career, however, 


*His love for art, however, still remains. It 
was he who had the inspiration for the Foshay 
Tower. His home and office are cluttered with 
Statues, 





did not start until the day he walked into 
Minneapolis, independent, 36, with little 
money but a shrewd knowledge and liking 
of public .utilities. His plan: to own and 
operate public utilities. His method of 
finance: selling Foshay securities to the 
public. Within one year he owned public 
utilities in Minnesota, South Dakota, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, was making money. Eight 
years later his holdings were estimated at 
$10,000,000 and he sold to Fastern buyers. 
Immediately he started another chain of 
utilities which in 1927 was appraised at 
$25,000,000 and which again Mr. Foshay 
sold to the East. His last chain of public 
utilities, operated in twelve states and five 
countries (Canada, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Mexico, U. S.), included as subsidiaries 
three Twin City banks, owned in 30 states, 
such industries as wholesale and retail 
drugs, hotel companies, textile and shoe 
factories, rubber plants, flourmills, retail 
furniture. 

Although the Foshay failure last week 
closely coincided with the Stock Market 
crisis it was not born of it. No Foshay 
enterprises were financed except by Foshay 
securities which were sold to employes or 
businessmen in districts which Foshay 
companies served. Causes of the Foshay 
failure seemed to be overexpansion and 
the depreciation of real estate holdings. 
The failure was chiefly remarkable for two 
things: it was the largest in the history 
of the Northwest; the man who failed had 
thrice made a fortune and might make a 
fourth. 
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Branch Banking 


Interstate branch banking is not yet a 
fact. Many a U. S. citizen however be- 
lieves that it soon will be. Of these none 
believes more devoutly than Mr. Amadeo 
Peter Giannini, president of Transamerica 
Corp. Ample proof of his belief came 
last week when he announced his inten- 
tion of increasing the number of Trans- 
america stockholders from 135,000 to 
500,000. One million shares were author- 
ized. When or if interstate branch banking 
is allowed by Federal law Mr. Giannini 
will have paved the way for branch banks 
in many states by having stockholders in 
many states. 

Most famed of the banks which Mr. 
Giannini’s Transamerica controls are Cal- 
ifornia’s Bank of Italy, Manhattan’s Bank 
of America. Total assets of Transamerica 
exceed $2,000,000,000. 


* 


Faith, Bankers & Panic 
(See front cover) 

Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc., 
famed Manhattan jewelers, opened the 
doors of their new Fifth Avenue store last 
week. The interior was 16th century 
Italian Gothic. Displayed was a $750,000 
pearl necklace, exquisitely matched. 

Lee and J. J. Shubert and Max J. 
Kramer, Broadwayites, announced that 
they would build on Broadway a $15,000,- 
000 theatre-hotel. 

U. S. Steel and American Can declared 
extra common dividends of $1.00. Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. declared dividends of 
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$2.00 each on both common and common 
B shares. Bon Ami declared $1.00 on its 
A stock, 50¢ on its B stock. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. reported nine months’ net profit 
greater by $5,254,176 than its correspond- 
ing net last year. Similarly the Southern 
Railway System showed an increase of 
$1,549,000. 

For failure to meet their obligations the 
firms of John J. Bell and Lynch & Co. 
(Manhattan) were barred from the New 
York Curb Exchange. In Madison, Wis., 
H. M. Warner & Co., brokers, closed their 
doors. In Worcester, Mass., Riley Fitz- 
gerald & Co. did likewise. 

In Manhattan, the pawnbroker nearest 
Wall Street said his loans had tripled. 

Someone had to show faith. The 
first to do so was T. B. Macauley, presi- 
dent of the Sun Life Assurance Co. of 
Canada, who said that his company (large 
institutional stock-buyers) was not sell- 
ing, was buying (Time, Nov. 4). 
Others quickly followed his lead. From 
Washington Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, radioed to the na- 
tion that its business was sound, that only 
4% of U.S. families were affected by the 
break. Others were Stuart Chase and 
Irving Fisher, famed economists, Paul 
Shoup of the Southern Pacific, Bowman 
Gray of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Luther Blake of Standard Statistics Co., 
Walter P. Chrysler, Roy A. Hunt of Alu- 
minum Co, of America, Matthew C. Brush, 
Walter S. Gifford of American Telephone 
and Telegraph, K. R. Kingsbury of Stand- 





AMADEO P. GIANNINI 
None believes more devoutly ... 
(See col. 2) 


ard Oil Co. of California. William Wrigley 
Jr. and John J. Raskob announced that 
they were buying stocks. 

In Chicago Philanthropist Julius Rosen- 
wald, board chairman of Sears Roebuck 
Co. guaranteed the margin accounts of all 
his employes. Two days later Chicago’s 
public utility tycoon and opera promoter 
Samuel Insull announced that he would 
do the same thing. And so did Samuel W. 
Reyburn, president of Manhattan’s depart- 
ment store Lord & Taylor. But the climax 
came when the wizened little man who 
lives in the fortressed home in Pocantico 
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Hills, N. Y., said: “My son and I have 
for some days past been purchasing sound 
common stock.” In memory of many a 
trader in Wall Street, John D. Rockefeller 
Sr. had never spoken of the market. Nor 
did he often speak on any subject.* 

Thus did the men whose names are 
known strive mightily to alter a national 
psychology. Theirs in great part was the 
credit last week when on Thursday Oct. 
31 U. S. Steel which the Tuesday before 
had closed at 174, closed at 193}, and 
Radio which had plunged to 384 climbed 
to 50. 

Monday, Nov. 4, when the Exchange re- 
opened there were more sellers than buy- 
ers but none were frenetic. Toward noon 
prices climbed, then dropped again. In 
general stocks closed lower than Thursday. 
U. S. Steel closed at 180, Radio at 433, 
General Motors at 451. The market ex- 
cept at the very opening was dull as though 
it were tired. But it seemed to rest se- 
curely. Stock Exchange Governors or- 
dered the Exchange closed after 1 o’clock 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday; all day 
Saturday. Tuesday was a legal holiday 
(election day). Thus was further rest in- 
sured. 

Friday there were no quotations nor 
Saturday for the Exchange was closed. 
Clerks who had passed many a sleepless 
night, slept, then returned to clean up the 
greatest amount of work which brokerage 
houses have ever had in so short a time. 
In the hurly-burly many an error had been 


*His last previous public utterance: “I have 
every reason to be grateful on my _ ninetieth 
birthday. Everybody has been so kind and good 
to me all year.” 
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made. The clerks had to discover them, 
rectify them. But in the Stock Exchange 
Friday and Saturday there was quiet. 


Thus did Confidence win its subtle race 
against Panic. 

It was the intangible change in feeling 
which saved the U. S. from complete sur- 
render to what could properly be called 
a Values Panic, but there was nothing in- 
tangible about the factors which had 
worked for the change. Behind the group 
of bankers who met day after day at No. 
23 Wall Street there glittered the world’s 
greatest single pool of liquid wealth. How 
wide, how deep it might be, none but they 
could tell, for no man outside the doors 
of No. 23 Wall Street knows the resources 
of the House of Morgan. Loosely, journal- 
ists spoke of a grand total of $10,000,000,- 
ooo.* Over such a mighty sea raged the 
winds of Panic. 

Nor was there anything intangible about 
the man who steered the ship of U. S. 
prosperity through the storm, who at 
length felt the helm respond. More than 
most men, Thomas William Lamont can 
be touched, appraised. In obvious and lit- 
eral ways, this right hand of John Pier- 

* Divided thus: 

First National ...+$ 464,000,000 
Chase National ...... 1,539,000,000 
National City Bank (in- 

cluding Corn Ex- 

change and City Bank 


Farmers Trust) .... 2,343,000,000 
Guaranty Trust Com- 
SE 26 6ab4n.0 00608 1,859,000,000 


Bankers Trust Company 

Equitable Trust Co. 

J. P. Morgan & Son and 
other private bankers 2,000,000,000 


686,000,000 
932,000,000 








Kenyon and Eckhardt 


INCORPORATED 


Lillibridge, Advertising 


[59] 


A New Cause of “Economic Changes”’ 


HE recently published 
peel of the fact-finding 
bureaus co-operating with the 
Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes, discusses many 
advances in civilization that are 


the result of “our increasingly 


wide and exact knowledge of 


natural processes.”’ 


Tothis list anotheritem might 


be added: due, however, rather 
to our increasingly wide, if not 
exact, knowledge of psychological 
processes. This other advance 
is the development of the art of 
advertising. 

Certainly it is one of the ma- 
jor forces which have “worked 
great changes in the recent 


fortunes of mankind.”’ 


247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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pont Morgan is freely extended among 
men. A cosmopolite, he knows, under- 
stands, and likes the thousands of people 
of all nations with whom he does busi- 
ness. Because he is patient and urban, he 
is the Morgan diplomat. In more subtle 
ways, Mr. Lamont can be described as a 
tangible person. Tell him a joke and he 
will laugh. Offer him an idea and he will 
develop it. Put him in the middle of a 
problem and he will begin to solve it. The 
doors of his mind swing easily ajar. That 
is why he left Exeter (1888) and Harvard 
(1892), to become a good reporter (and 
later, a good copy reader) on the New 
York Tribune. And why in 1902, he could 
bring order out of the chaos of an import- 
ing and exporting house which became La- 
mont, Corliss & Co. (agents for Cream of 
Wheat, Rainbow Dye, Pond’s Extract, 
O’Sullivan’s, Peter’s Chocolate), of which 
he is now chairman. It is why the late 
Henry P. Davison called him, in 1903, to 
be secretary-treasurer of the Bankers 
Trust (Lamont: ‘All my business life I 
have been borrowing money. I don’t know 
how to loan it.” Davison: “That’s why we 
want you. We want a man who knows how 
the borrower feels and looks.”); why 
George F. Baker summoned him five years 
later, to be vice president and director of 
the First National Bank, succeeding the 
same Davison; why J. P. Morgan gave him 
the banking accolade of a Morgan part- 
nership in 1911. All his life, he has been 
a known quantity; his assets have been 
realizable. 

Liquidate Mr. Lamont tomorrow, and 
many an achievement of his 18 years with 
Morgan would have a historic value. To 
him came the financing of the New York 
Central Railroad and he is today the firm’s 
chief railroad adviser. To him came most 
of the overseas muddles into which its 
vast foreign interests plunged the Morgan 
house. In China (the Consortium), Mex- 
ico (International Committee), France 
(Anglo-French $500,000,000 loan), Aus- 
tria (1923 joint loan), he has been at one 
time or another the most important finan- 
cial factor. When these and many another 
nation gather together, as at Versailles in 
1919 and at Paris in 1929, Mr. Lamont is 
summoned to speak for U. S. finance. He 
himself considers his work at Paris last 
summer the most significant of his life. 

Outstanding as a financier (and his chief 
is the only living banker who might con- 
ceivably be said to outrank him), he is 
scarcely less an intellectual. His friends 
include John Masefield, with whom he 
travels—H. G. Wells, who visits him— 
Ramsay MacDonald, who dined with him 
last month. A liberal himself (he sup- 
ported Cox and Davis because of the 
League issue, voted for Hoover last fail), 
he has in his immediate family almost 
every shade of liberal opinion. His eldest 
son (Thomas S.) is now, at 31, a Morgan- 
partner, is far more conservative than Cor- 
liss, who voted for Smith and now teaches 
Philosophy at Columbia University. And 
while Mr. Lamont has received many an 
honorary degree, it was Mrs. Lamont who, 
after raising four children, earned a Ph.D. 
at Columbia. 

Thus it was an intellectual husband of 
a Doctor of Philosophy as well as a keen 
and forceful financier who presided over 
the most nerve-wracking crisis in U. S. 
business history. 
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FIBRES: Photomi- 
crograph showing the 
finely-matted fibres 
which compose Im- 
proved Columbian 
Clasp stock. The 
microscope is only one 


of the many precise in- 
struments whose scru- 
tiny this stock must pass. 


SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


1. Made from extremely tough, flexible 
stock. 


2. “Scotch seams”— they never give. 


3. Clasp of malleable metal that resists 
breaking. 


4. Clasp anchored to envelope at all points 
through double thickness of paper. 


5. Hole in flap patch-reinforced with fibre- 
tough patch. Lines up with clasp every 
time. Inspection at factory makes certain 
of this. 


6. Identified by name “Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp,” and size number printed on 
lower flap of each envelope. 


7. Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit practically 
any job without making to order. 


HEN you select an enve- 
WW lope for your catalog or 
mailing piece, you should consider 
two things: The Envelope must 
harmonize with its enclosure, and 
must supply the proper back- 
ground for the color design print- 
ed upon it. 


The question is— What enve- 
lope to use. 


The answer is— Use the Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Enve- 
lope. The neutral buff tint of its 
stock provides that pleasing back- 
ground whether printed in one, 
two, three or more colors. It will 
unfailingly blend well with the 


Improved 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


BACKGROUND 
comes FIRST 


color and design of its enclosure 
—at no extra cost. 


More than that, when you use 


- the Improved Columbian Clasp 


there’s no need to have envelopes 
made to order. This envelope 
comes in 32 stock sizes to fit 
practically any mailing job you 
may have. 


Specify the Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope to your stationer 
or printer for your next mailing. 


UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions 
covering the country 
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90" Quarterly Dividend 


Payable November Ist at the following annual rates: 








Series Series Series Series Series 

E 21% M 14% U 13% DD 16% MM 10% 
F 17% N 13% Vv 10% EE 16% NN 8% 
G 19% Oo 15% Ww 12% FF 17% oo 9% 
H 20% P 14% x 15% GG 14% PP 8% 

I 18% Q 14% Y 14% HH 13% EQ 8% 

J 17% R 16% Z 14% II 13% RR 7% 
K 16% S 16% AA 12% JJ 14% SS 6% 
L 15% T 14% BB 11% KK 13% TT 6% 
CC 14% LL 12% UU 6% 

All series started at 6% and have been increased in proportion to increased 
values . . . dividends on 21 of the 43 series have just been raised 1% each. 





New series opens November Ist, shares $100 each. 






The Alexander Fund has been through many panics. It owns all securities 
outright, so it is not compelled to sell at any time. 







Apply for Booklet T 


THE ALEXANDER FUND 


1 Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Inseparable 


Property and earnings are insep- 
arable. Incorrect property 
accounting inevitably means in- 
correct statements of earnings. 
Astute buyers of stocks look, 
therefore, for evidence that the 


effect given to property expendi- 


tures and depreciation is sup- 
ported by the facts revealed by 


American Appraisal Service. 


THE 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


New York « Chicago « Milwaukee 
and Principal Cities 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 








Ford Week 


“EFFECTIVE TODAY—PRICES of 
FORD CARS AND TRUCKS WILL be 
reduced.” So read last week many a full 
page advertisement in many a U. S. news- 
paper. Price cuts ranged from $15 to 
$200. Roadsters once $450 were reduced 
to $435, Town Cars once $1,400 now sell 
at $1,200, the $695 Station Wagon may 
now be purchased for $650. 

Explained the Ford Motor Co.: “We 
are reducing prices now because we feel 
that such a step is the best contribution 
that can be made to assure a continuation 
of good business throughout the country. 

Most U. S. businessmen, however, be- 
lieved that the price of Ford cars was re- 
duced so that they would still be attractive 
to small investors who lost in the stock 
market crash crisis. Great was their ad- 
miration for timely and brilliant advertis- 
ing. 

In Mexico City, last week, 300 employes 
of the Ford assembling plant went on 
strike. Reason: Desire for union recog- 
nition. No other strike has ever occurred 
in a Ford concern. 


Deals 


U. S. Steel. On the day on which its 
three month option would have expired 
United States Steel Corp. last week an- 
nounced that it had purchased Columbia 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles, whose assets 
total $38,694,416. For this it paid ap- 
proximately $46,630,000 in common 
stock. 

Simmons Co. The Simmons Co. (beds) 
purchased (price unrevealed) the B. F. 
Huntley Furniture Co. (two factories in 
Winston-Salem, N. C., lumber factory and 
mill in South Carolina). Expressing con- 
fidence in U. S. prosperity President Zal- 
mon Gilbert Simmons said: “. . . we be- 
lieve that everybody will have to sleep just 
as much in 1930 as they did in 1929.” 

Grand-Silver. Southern and Midwest 
nickels, dimes, quarters often went to the 
F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 Cent Stores. Some- 
times too they were spent at the Isaac 
Silver & Brothers Stores (5-10-$1.00). 
If any Southerner or Midwesterner were 
ever in doubt as to which of the chain 
stores he would rather patronize, that 
difficulty was removed last week when the 
two merged. Their combined gross busi- 
ness last year: $31,000,000; combined 
number of stores: 140. There are 554 
Kresge stores, 1,802 Woolworth. 

Bigelow-Sanford. Inventor of the 
power loom was Erastus B. Bigelow who 


| became head of what is now the Bigelow- 


Hartford Carpet Co. (Massachusetts), old- 
est U. S. carpet makers. Last week the 
oldest carpet makers absorbed the oldest 
rug manufacturers, Stephen Sanford & 
Sons (New York) founded in 1838. 

Fox Film. Under contract to First Na- 
tional pictures are Cinemactors Richard 
Barthelmess, Jack Buchanan, Cinemac- 
tresses Marilyn Miller, Colleen Moore, 
Irene Bordoni. Last week they heard that 
Warner Brothers, previously jointly con- 
trolling First National with the Fox Film 
Corp., had bought the Fox holding for 
$10,000,000. Reason given by Cineman 
Fox for the sale was that First National 
Pictures are silent, that Fox Film Corp. 


, intends producing only sound pictures. 
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These efficient file pockets will | 
change your files from a slump- | 
ing, disordered mass, to a succes- 
sion of erect, orderly units with | 
indexes always visible and con- | 
tents easily accessible. 


No Lost Papers 


No Lost Time 
No Lost Space 


because “Vertex” File Pockets are 
specially designed to eliminate these 
filing troubles. 





We urge you to try a “Vertex” File | 
Pocket in place of one of those over- | 





crowded manila folders in your own 
filing cabinet, and realize how your 
entire filing system can be instantly 
improved. 


to users of vertical 
filing systems, a 


EE sample “Vertex” 
Pocket for trial in 
your own files. Use the 

coupon below. 


seecceecesecesessese CUT HERE seeecessseccecceans: 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, as 
described in November 11th Time 
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Address 


| Name and Position of Person Inquiring 
! 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? . 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 





RELIGION 


Again, Bishop Jones 

In 1917 the U. S. was at war with Ger- 
many. So were the U. S. Churches. Paul 
Jones, socialist, pacifist, Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Utah, did not believe in 
war and said so. A commission of the 








| House of Bishops found him guilty of 


“promulgating unpatriotic doctrines,” of 
being affiliated with questionably loyal 
organizations. They asked for his resigna- 
tion and got it. Came the Armistice. The 
U. S. and its churches were no longer at 
war with Germany. But Bishop Paul 


ae 

















BisHop PAu JONES 


Ohio is endangered. 


Jones was still a bishop without a diocese. 
He became one of the secretaries of the 
pacifist, interdenominational Fellowship of 
Reconciliation in Manhattan. 

Seditious in wartime, pacifism is not so 
un-Christian in times of peace. Last 
month, when the Episcopal diocese of 
Southern Ohio found itself without a 
Bishop because of the resignation of 
Bishop Boyd Vincent, 84, and the serious 
illness of Bishop Coadjutor Theodore Ir- 
ving Reese, Bishop Paul Jones was called 
to be acting Bishop. Last week he took 
his post. Few Ohioans felt that the Epis- 
copal Church and the safety of the nation 
were thus endangered. 


But in New England, the Boston Tran- 
script was alert. Bishop Jones had just 
made a speech there in which he said the 
U. S. flag should not be displayed in 
schoolrooms because of “dangerous fetish 
worship which promotes thoughts of war 
among school children.” Bishop Jones fur- 
ther said that no man could worship at 
two altars, nationalist and Christian. Cried 
the Transcript to all patriots: “We are still 
old-fashioned enough to believe that the 
clergyman who advocates abandonment of 
the American flag and what it stands for 
has no place in American society, whatever 
his pretensions as a leader in his church. 
Neither do we believe that he represents 
his church, or that such doctrine . . . will 
not be repudiated. . . .” 
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140-Page Book of record. 
keeping forms, filled in to 
show you their uses. It 
answers problems of ac- 
counting for office, factory 
and professions. This Free 
Book describes and illus- 
trates Moore’s Security 
4-Post Binders, the sim- 
plest, easiest handled on 

the market. Toinsert or 
remove sheets takes but 

a moment. Low in cost 
—long in life. Moore’s 
Binders are Different. 


A great help 

toward simple 
and accurate 
record-keeping 
Write on your busi- 
ness stationery for 
this Free book on 
up-to-date 


Loose-Leaf 
equipment 


Joun C. Moore Corp, _**-28%° 
5065 STONE STREET 


Write for it 
today! 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





BOUND COPIES of TIME Are Ready— 
Volume XIII (January-June, 1929) $5 
Postpaid. Time, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago. 
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Monogram Bridge Cards 


The Ideal Gift for Wife—Mother—Daughter—Sister 
—Sweetheart—Social and Business Acquaintance 


Order NOW for Christmas 


The newest “BIARRITZ” Card, approved Continental design 
with gold initial letters, genuine CONGRESS quality, bridge 
size, linen with French ivory finish and gold edges. Four 
different colors to select from—Orchid, Red, Blue, Green. 
Individual two or three letter monogram on each card in 
gold. Absolutely guaranteed by the largest United States 
Playing Card Company. 

2 Packs, $3.25 6 Packs, $8.85 10 Packs, $14.65 

4 Packs, 6.00 8 Packs, 11.75 12 Packs, 17.50 
Postage paid to any address in the United States. 
Different initials may be had on each pack without extra 
charge. This enables you to order for any number of your 
friends and get the benefit of the lower quantity prices. 
Send no money. Either send check or enclose your business 
card or letterhead. If not delighted, return cards and owe 
nothing. Use coupon or your own stationery in ordering, 


Peereeeeeroaoeroeoaoaoeoaoaor eee ea eee" 
CARDOGRAMS, 4301 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Send me. . ....decks of Biarritz Bridge Cards 
with colors and initials as indicated below. 


Cost to be ‘ . .if satisfactory; otherwise I am 

to return cards and owe you nothing. 

No. of| No. of | No. of No. of | | 
Packs | Packs | Packs | Packs! pirct | See ond 

Wanted Wanted Wanted Wanted a. ery Raw 
Blue | Orchid| Green| Red | | 








My © Check © Business Card () Letterhead enclosed. 
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Pastoresses? 


If grim old John Knox ever turned in his 
grave, last week he turned again. For no 
less Presbyterian a person than Dr. Cleland 
Boyd McAfee, Moderator of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, wrote with at 
least an open mind to his 10,000 pastors 


on the question of admitting women to | 
preach and hold high office in the Presby- | 


terian Church. 
Said the letter: “No theological issue is 
involved. No change is suggested in our 


confession of faith. . . . No one suggests 
that women shall be ministers or ruling 
elders whether they will or no. . . .” 


Moderator McAfee was not exploding a 
bombshell. Last May the annual General 
Assembly at St. Paul, Minn. voted to send 
to some 300 Presbyteries three ‘‘overtures”’ 
to be voted upon. If the majority vote in 
the majority of the Presbyteries was in 
favor, changes suggested by the overtures 
would become effective in May 1930. Said 
the overtures: Shall women be ordained as 
lay evangelists? elders? ministers? 

Carefully Moderator McAfee pointed 
out that “the overtures are not a yielding 
to the clamor of the women nor an ac- 
ceptance of their demand. There is no 
such clamor, no such demand.” Added 
Feminist Ella Alexander Boole, President 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union: “It is not at all probable that 
many women will seek ordination.” 

Of 114 U. S. denominations, 44 allow 
women to be ordained to the ministry. The 
better known: Christian Scientists, Congre- 
gationalists, Pillars of Fire, Friends, Prim- 
itive Methodists, Salvation Army, Spirit- 
ualists, Unitarians, Universalists. ; 
Business, Pleasure 

Last fortnight one of the innumerable 
roads to Rome (this one was the Saturnia 
of the Cosulich Line) took His Eminence 
Patrick Joseph Cardinal Hayes, third- 


ranking U. S. Cardinal, Archbishop of New | 


York to His Holiness Pius XI. Ghostly 
was His Eminence’s business. As Arch- 
bishop of Rome’s largest diocese (1,273,- 
291) he had some to report on its spiritual 
condition. 

To the Vatican went Cardinal Hayes, to 
a private audience with the Pope. Then 
he visited his titular church, Santa Maria 
in Via, placed on the image of the Virgin 
of Sorrows a tiara “of imperial design,” 
studded with precious gems, diamonds, 
rubies, pearls. The tiara was a gift from 
the Cardinal’s parishioners. 

In Cardinal Hayes’ party were four 
priests and one layman—Papal Knight 
Commander of the Grand Cross Sir George 
MacDonald, noted Catholic charitarian, 
Manhattan financier. While Cardinal 
Hayes was in Rome, Sir George served as 
Papal Chamberlain at the Vatican. Then 
the party went to Naples to embark on the 
yacht Jamara, chartered for a lengthy 
cruise by Papal Knight MacDonald. 
Manned by 50 sailors, 300-foot, 14-cab- 
ined, the /Jamara is the largest yacht in 
European waters. Once before, in 1927, 
had Sir George taken the Cardinal cruising, 
but that had been in the Caribbean. This 
time his yacht will skim the storied waters 
of the Mediterranean, carry them to 
Egypt, Palestine, Constantinople, return 
the Cardinal to Rome in time for the 
Pope’s Golden Jubilee on Dec. 20. 
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SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS MILESTONES 
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the Second Greatest Port 
of the 
United States... 
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NEW ORLEANS 


Franco-Spanish New Orleans became an American city in 1803. 
In 1929 it is our second largest port of foreign commerce, second 
only to New York, handling three times as much tonnage as 
Boston. From this gateway to Latin America, 3,000 ships leave 
yearly for every Continent on the globe. 


Shipping, however, is only one of New Orleans’ industries. It 
has one of the world’s chief cotton exchanges, the greatest sugar 
refinery and the largest mahogany plant in the world, huge rice 
mills and oil refineries. In all, New Orleans has 1,200 industries 
making 850 different products. 


In the South’s larger cities the up-trend of commerce is easy to 
view. In many smaller localities even larger industrial expansions 
may be found. In every Southern State, today, industries are 
taking firm root to support new and larger growths for American 
production and world trade. 


The South offers sound securities favored by a major scale of 
business development. This Southern investment banking organ- 
ization is intimately acquainted with Southern values. Selected 
municipal, railroad, utility and industrial securities will be sug- 
gested upon request. 





We Bank on the South 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


CHICAGO . CINCINNATI . ST. LOUIS . JACKSON . LOUISVILLE 





KNOXVILLE . TAMPA . MEMPHIS . HOUSTON. DALLAS 
CHATTANOOGA ., NEW ORLEANS . BIRMINGHAM . JACKSONVILLE 


Rogers Caldwell & Co. Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 











Engaged. Helen Douglas Robinson. 
daughter of onetime (1924-29) Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Theodore 


Douglas Robinson; and one John Arthur 


Hinckley; in Manhattan. 


Married. Bainbridge Colby, 59, Wil- 


| sonian Secretary of State; and a Mrs. Anne 


Von Ahlstrand Ely, 39, in Brooklyn. Last 


month he was divorced at Reno by Mrs. 


Nathalie Sedgwick Colby, from whom he 
had sought divorce in Paris; with whom 
he had a $1,500-per-month agreement to 
keep her trom ridiculing him in her writ- 
ings. 

Married. Weston R. Shipstead, 20, 
Washington preparatory school student, 
son of Minnesota’s dentist-Senator Henrik 
Shipstead; and a Miss Hazel E. Thomp- 
son, 21, beauty shoppe operator; after 
eloping to Rockville, Md. 

—— > — 

Sued for Divorce. Alexander Subkov. 
Russian émigré, by Princess Victoria of 
Schaumburg-Lippe; at Cologne, Germany 
Grounds: non-support. Fortnight ago she 
sold all her private property for about 
$180,000, moved to a cheap _ boarding 
house near Bonn. She offered to pay 
Subkov 10,000 marks ($2,400) for the 
return of her letters, he having already 
embarrassed her by writing his amorous 
memoirs and dedicating them with a sly 
flourish to her brother, onetime Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT. 

Sued for Divorce. King Gaines Gil- 
lette, son of King Camp Gillette (safety 
razors); by Mrs. Elizabeth Caldwell 
Gillette; at Reno. Grounds: incompati 
bility. Last week they motored to the 
Stanford-Southern California game after 
which Mrs. Gillette went to Reno for a 
“most friendly divorce,” her husband re- 
turning to Hollywood 


Sued for Divorce. Charles S. Mott, 


| of Flint, Mich., General Motors vice-presi- 


dent ;* by Mrs. Dee Van Balkom Mott, his 
bride of eight months. Grounds: incom- 
patibility. She is his third wife, he her 
second husband 


o_o 


Resigned. John Van Antwerp Mac- 


| Murray, U. S. Minister to China since 


1925, to take a position at Johns Hop- 
kins University. More than 20 years a 
diplomat, he has served at Bangkok, St 
Petersburg, Tokyo, Peking. He was an 
expert Far Eastern advisor to the U. S. 
delegation at the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference (1921-22). For a time 
(1924) he served as Assistant Secretary 
of State. 





— 


Birthday. Queen Marie of Rumania; 


at Balcic. Age: 54. 


A 
> 


Executed. Bacha Sakao, “The Water 











*Also, board chairman of the Union Industrial 
Bank of Flint. Last week Mr. Mott and_his 
banking colleagues had to post, pending collec- 
tion of insurance, $800,000 to cover peculations 
of five employes who played and lost in the 
stock market. 
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Boy of the North,” Afghan chieftain, usur- 
per of King Amanullah’s throne; at She- 
pur Cantonment, Afghanistan; by order 
of Nadir (“George Washington”) Khan, 
his vanquisher, recently chosen king (see 
p. 31). 


& — 


Died. Herman P. (“Bo”) Olcott, 49, 
all-American footballer (Yale, 1900); af- 
ter a long illness; in Wallingford, Conn. 

Died. Norman Trevor, 52, longtime 
legitimactor (A Kiss For Cinderella, The 
Captive, The Goose Hangs High), cinem- 
actor (Beau Geste, Sorrell and Son); at 
the State Hospital for the Insane in Nor- 
walk, Calif., to which, suffering from 
paranoia, he had recently been removed 
from a private sanitarium where he had 
been committed by friends. He was born 








in Calcutta; engaged in the jute industry 


before going on the stage. Twenty-nine 
years ago an all-round athlete on Britain’s 
Olympic team, he was awarded the prize 


for finest physique among the contestants | 


of all nations. 


Died. Dr. John Roach Straton, 54, 
fundamentalist Baptist preacher; in a sani- 
tarlum at Clifton Springs, N. Y.; of a 
heart attack. 











Orchestras 
These late-beginning orchestras played 





last week their season’s inaugural music: | 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Philharmonic 
under Conductor Eugene Goossens gave 
the first of eleven concerts. This year it 
is co-existent with a Civic Orchestra, 
planned last year to provide employment 
for Eastman Theatre musicians when that 
theatre was leased to Publix Corp. The 
new orchestra, composed of 50 players 
(nucleus of the Philharmonic), financed 
by 10,000 Rochesterians, has begun a sea- 
son of 75 concerts, 32 of which will be 
given free during school-time to public and 
parochial students, 32 on Sunday after- 
noons with small admission charges. 

The St. Louis Symphony began a Gol- 
den Jubilee season to milestone its 50 
years of existence. As has been the situa- 
tion for two years past, St. Louis has no 
permanent conductor; guest leaders will 
split the schedule. Spaniard Enrique Fer- 
nandez Arbos held the baton last week. 
Italian Bernardino Molinari will succeed 
him in January. Then follows George 
Szell of the Berlin Staatsoper, making his 
U. S. debut, and Eugene Goossens (see 
above). 

The Portland (Ore.) Symphony began 
its 19th season, its fifth under Conductor 
Willem Van Hoogstraten. This year’s 
program includes ten Monday-evening con- 
certs, five Sunday matinees, five concerts 
for young people. A special feature will 
be the presentation during the Christmas 
season of Handel’s Messiah. 


The Omaha Symphony, managed by 
the Women’s Division of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, began its sixth 
season under Conductor Sandor Harmati. 
New this year will be three graded series 
of educational concerts. Again several 





FLEXI- 


This 


GUARANTEED Binder 


Grows with Your Business 


THE SAME BINDER 
WITH POST SECTIONS 
AND SHEETS ADDED 


Lifetime Service 
Guaranteed By 
This Bond 


that protects you against 
the failure of Flexi-Post 
mechanism from any 
cause whatsoever. No 
other binder has this 
sweeping guarantee. No 
other binder has flexible 
link posts that disappear 
— that give Flexi-Post 
capacity to outwork, out- 
grow and outlast ordi- 
nary binders. 






live same Flexi-Post Binder may be used 

for present needs and for future needs. 
It keeps constant pace with requirements 
by means of the exclusive Flexi-Post prin- 
ciple of flexible link posts. Just add the 
sections and the sheets and you have a 


binder containing 100 or 1000 pages. 


Add to this flexible capacity the convenience 
of two inches of working space, always; 
the security of sheets held firmly by screw 
compression, the advantage of posts which 
disappear and can’t scratch the desk, and 
life-long service, and you have in Flexi-Post 


_a binder that is outstanding. 


See your local dada. Write us for booklet. 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 





The Guaranteed Binder - a Unit of the FAULTLESs Line 





STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO., 
Dept. K-11, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kindly send free copy of Flexi-Post booklet. 
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Take Advantage 


of Present Market Conditions 


Purchase Sound 


Investment Bonds and Stocks 


We can send you a list of bonds 
yielding from 5 to 612%, stocks 


yielding from 6 to 8%. 
Ask for Circular AV-11 


AC.ALLYN“» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 


Assure quick adjustments’in 
Parcel Insurance 







the North America way 


“The Oldest American 
Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company’’ 


Founded 1792 


NEW YORK 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 30 Federal St. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


BOSTON 
Packard Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 
405 Montgomery St. 


ST. LOUIS 
Dime Bank Bldg. 


418 Olive St. 





PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 
110 Mason St. 








Y enclosing a North America Insurance 

coupon in each Parcel Post package you 
economically assure prompt adjustment in case 
of loss through theft, damage or destruction in 
transit... You prevent “‘red tape’’ delays, save 
time and effort. 
Any North America Agent can explain this 
inexpensive and dependable protection, or 
send the attached coupon for full information. 


North America Agents are listed in the Insurance section 
of Bell classified telephone directories under ““INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


; 
; Insurance Company of North America 

H Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 

! Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T-11 : 
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Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 


appearances will be made in nearby Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

The Syracuse Symphony, under Con- 
ductor Vladimir Shavitch, began its ninth 
season. Among the six soloists announced 
is Hallie Stiles, Syracuse daughter who has 
scored at the Paris Opéra Comique and 
this year joins the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company (Trm_, Nov. 4). 

—_+ —_ 
Wild West 

When Maria Jeritza first came to the 
U. S. one of her great enthusiasms was for 
Wild West cinemas. In Vienna, Jeritza’s 
home, one of her most successful roles is 
Puccini’s Girl of the Golden West. What 
more natural, despite the fact that the 
opera failed miserably when given in Man- 
hattan with Emmy Destinn and Enrico 








BARMAID JERITZA 
. . . ten tremendous, breathtaking minutes. 


Caruso in 1910, than that Jeritza should 
want to give her version in Manhattan, 
that General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
should bill it as the first revival of the 
new season. 
A barmaid named Minnie is heroine of 
the David Belasco play which Puccini 
adapted. She keeps a saloon in a Cali- 
fornia mining camp, reads the Bible to 
drunkards, guards their money. Among 
them is Sheriff Jack Rance. He loves her, 
but Minnie, by the end of the first act, 
prefers Dick Johnson, outlaw in disguise. 
Rance obtains proof that Johnson is the 
bandit Ramarrez and tells Minnie. The 
big scene occurs when she confronts John- 
son with her knowledge and drives him 
out into the storm. He is wounded just 
outside the door and she drags him in again 
and hides him. A drop of blood reveals 
his presence to Rance. Then Minnie and 
Rance play poker for the life of the 
wounded bandit. Minnie cheats and wins. 
But in the last act Rance cheats too. So 
that Johnson is captured and is about to be 
lynched when Minnie dashes up on horse- 
back, pleads for him so tenderly that they 
are allowed to set out together toward a 
| better life. 
At the premiere of this vigorous, ethical 
tale 19 years ago, Composer Puccini and 
| Author Belasco were both present. Puccini 
| was awarded an eight-foot wreath, Belasco 
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was “divinely happy.” Yet he declared 
he was happier last week. Jeritza and he 
took a dozen bows together. He kissed 
her hand. She kissed his cheek. The other 
players did not count. As Forty-Niners 
they were patently masquerading. Tenor 
Giovanni Martinelli (Dick Johnson) had 
suffered and sobbed in the best Italian 
manner. Baritone Lawrence Tibbett (Jack 
Rance) was more credible, but looked 
funny in an Abraham Lincoln make-up. It 
was Jeritza who raised the performance 
above incongruity, saved the plot from 
appearing like any cinematic melodrama. 
She made comedy in the first act out of 
dish-washing, in the second out of tight 
slippers and a “company” costume. Then 
when the card scene came she loosed the 
energy which makes her Tosca famed and, 
despite Puccini’s feeble music, created ten 
tremendous breathtaking minutes. The 
third act was noteworthy only for the sight 
of a soprano outshining a tenor on horse- 
back. 
panes ee 


Metropolitan Debuts 





Last year when Artur Bodanzky resigned | 
as German opera conductor of Manhat- | 
tan’s Metropolitan, his successor was im- | 


mediately announced to be one Joseph 
Rosenstock of Wiesbaden. Few had ever 
heard of such a person, all marveled that 
a comparative unknown was to fill the 
most important post in the world’s most 
important operatic organization. 

Last week, at the Metropolitan’s second 
performance, inevitably Die Meistersinger, 
Conductor Rosenstock made his debut. 
His appearance bore no resemblance to the 
proud, satanic figure of Bodanzky. Like a 
precocious, shy, near-sighted schoolboy he 
came out from under the stage, wangled 


his way almost apologetically through the | 


string-players, bowed to a cordial hand- 
clapping. Out went the lights. He chose 
a baton from the rack and began a careful, 
orthodox Vorspiel. Care alone, however, 


could not make it clean, clear-cut. Some- | 


times it raced confusedly, as did parts of 
the opera which followed. Occasionally it 
groped and dragged. Never, obviously, 
was there an attempt for theatric effect. 


A left hand floating in an aimless way | 
kept the instruments subdued, the colors | 
pale. But it found no tender lyric lines | 


to caress, wrested no deep significance 
from the great human comedy. Many 
kind critics suspended all judgment until 
further hearing. The stranger was young, 
his debut was an ordeal. But stern fellows 
like Oscar Thompson of the Evening Post 
and Richard L. Stokes of the Evening 
World wasted no words. For 
Thompson it was “the most ragged and 
perfunctory  Meistersinger of many 
seasons.” 


Three singers made debuts during the 
Metropolitan’s first week. Mezzo-soprano 
Eleanor La Mance of Jacksonville, Fla., a 
thin-legged, hollow-voiced girl, was “a 
musician” in the opening Manon Lescaut, 
sang her one aria nervously. Alfredo 


bellied Italian tenor, was “a sergeant.” 

In La Gioconda, substituted for Norma 
because of the illness of Rosa Ponselle, 
Basso Tancredi Pasero had excellent op- 
portunity as the prisoner-husband Alvise 
to prove himself a notable singing-actor. 


Critic | 
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Metalcraft Heaters are 
now available through the 
following motor car manu- 
facturers and their author- 
ized distributors: 


AUBURN » BUICK 
CADILLAC » CHRYSLER 
DESOTO # DODGE 
DURANT # FRANKLIN 
GRAHAM- PAIGE 
LASALLE » MARMON 
PACKARD 
PLYMOUTH + REO 





An electric blower is the "‘heart’’ 


| of the re-circulating system; de- 


livers instant heat, regardless of 
radiator shutters, 





The three-way switch controls the 
speed of the blower, thus regulat- 
ing the. temperature of the car. 





The artistic, polished aluminum 

registers (for front or rear com- 

partments) have independent 
shutter controls. 


THE WORLD'S 


FINEST 
MOTOR 
c 2 Ss 


RECOMMENDED BY 
MOTOR CAR ENGINEERS 






2 2 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR YOUR CAR 


oyu will want a heater that gives instant heat, 
regardless of how cold the car or the weather 
. . . that has an electric blower to force the circulation and re- 


circulation of warm, clean air throughout the car interior... that 
has a 3-way switch on the instrument board which regulates the 


’ speed of the blower and thus controls the volume of heat... 


that has both front and rear registers, of artistic design and finish. 


There is only one heater which has all these outstanding superi- 
orities. It is the Metalcraft—the world’s finest motor car heater 
—the heater which is approved and recommended by the very 
engineers who designed your car. See your dealer; insist that 
he install a Metalcraft ! 

METALCRAFT HEATER CORPORATION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN METALCRAFT CORPORATION, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 

Subsidiaries of Grand Rapids Metalcraft Corporation 


METALCRAFI 


Gandolfi, who might have been any pot- 


HEATERS 





Modigliani’s Mode 


By the end of the 17th Century the 
halcyon art of Italy had completely de- 
cayed. From the death of Michelangelo 
to the present day, with the exception of 
a colorful but shallow digression at Venice, 
good Italian painting has been practically 
non-existent. But in 1884, a sickly boy 
was born in the Ghetto at Leghorn, Tus- 
cany, to Flaminio Modigliani, son of a 
Roman usurer. The boy was named 
Amedeo which means “love of God.” 
Under the guidance of his uncle Isaac 
described by one of his family as ‘‘a man 
of vast and disorderly culture” and a de- 
scendant of Philosopher Spinoza, Amedeo 
grew up, studious, passionate, grave. 
When he was 14 he had typhoid fever 
and in his delirium raved about the 
Renaissance, his longing to become a 
painter. This was the first indication of 


his esthetic bent. His mother, impressed, 
promised that he should go to art school. 

In 1906 after a few years of study with 
mediocre landscapists, Modigliani went to 
Paris where he was described as a “serious 
looking student who read Dante and lived 
alone.” This solitude was short lived. 
Paris studios boiled with the revolutionary 
ideas of the Fauves (Wild Beasts)* and no 
intelligent young painter could ignore 
them. Modigliani quickly exhausted his 
Italian academism, delved into the cubism 
and Negro sculpture which preoccupied 
his new friends, Picasso, Matisse, Derain 
and Braque. He became alcoholic and 
consumptive, affected voluminous trousers, 
a gay scarf, a wide-brimmed black hat. He 
lived in grubby Montparnasse with one 
Jeanne Hebuterne who bore him a child. 


* Matisse, Dongen, 


Vlaminek, 


Braque, Dufy, Van 


Friesz. 


EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When your wife finds 


you in the silk stocking department... 


be nonchalant ... LIGHT A MURAD, 





© P. Lorillard 
Co., Est. 1760 
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He was known as the poorest man in Paris. 
Meanwhile he painted steadily and 
achieved a personal style. Most of the 
400 canvases he left are portraits. 


When the War broke out in 1914 
Modigliani coughed too much to be 
drafted. He stayed all night in the cafés, 
sketching for drinks, arguing passionately 
and with great wit. In one of the cafés 
he met the Polish poet Zborowski who 
saw that he was dying. Zborowski 
tried to sell some of Modigliani’s canvases. 
But no one wanted them, so he sold a 
trunk full of his own clothes and took the 


ZBOROWSKI A LA MODIGLIANI 


Nowadays . an aura of respectability. 
painter to Provence for his health. He 
improved slightly but once back in Paris 
he drank again, became so undermined 
that when an unusual cold wave struck in 
December 1920 he died of influenza with 
the words “Cara, cara, Italia!” (Dear, 
dear Italy) on his lips. A few days later 
his mistress threw herself from a window. 
Friends of the painter wired his brother 
in Italy that he had died a pauper. The 
reply was: “Bury him as prince.” Modi- 
gliani was carried to his grave by the 
celebrities of Paris. 

Last week in Manhattan the first one- 
man show of Modigliani was held. Among 
the 37 canvases, mostly portraits of his 
Paris friends, was one of his earliest heads 
and his last canvas, a large nude. Also 
shown was his last palette and a death 
mask taken in the hospital by his friends. 
the painter Kisling and the sculptor 
Lipshitz. It reveals a small ascetic face 
with sunken eyes, a very thin nose. 

The Modiglianis were pompously hung 
and framed. Well-tailored attendants 
mingled with the visitors, distributed lavish 
programs. The lenders of the canvases 
to the exhibition included Editor Frank 
Crowninshield of smartchart Vanity Fair, 
Businessman-Collector Chester Dale, Deal- 
ers Paul Reinhardt and John F. Kraushaar, 
Capitalist Sam Adolph Lewisohn. They 
gave an aura of respectability to the exhi- 
bition which might have amused the little. 
consumptive painter. People who would 
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not have been seen talking with him now 
pay $20,000 for his canvases, eulogize him 
over their tea-cups as a great genius. For 
in his day Modigliani was the butt of 
ribaldry: Derisive fingers were pointed at 
the elongated necks, piggy eyes, distorted 
sloping shoulders, characteristic of the 
Modigliani manner. 

Laymen’s fingers are still pointed. 
People still ask to be told the sense of 
what they like to call Modigliani’s “daubs.” 
And they have been answered variously. 
Recently an absurd attempt was made to 
apply the yardstick to Modigliani, to prove 
that he did not distort human anatomy.* 
Others admit the distortion but defend it 
by saying that the Egyptians distorted, as 
did El Greco, the Italian primitives. The 
merits of Modigliani, they add, are many: 
his color is finely schematic; his line is 
sensitive and delineates the sitter’s char- 
acter with wit and insight; his best can- 
vases show the feeling of a real primitive; 
he is akin to the Siennese, a true Italian. 

Other critics explain the vogue of 
Modigliani as that of an essentially minor 
painter who led a pathetic life in a ro- 
mantic quarter of Paris, died young under 


unusual circumstances, painted startlingly | § 


and individually if not well, was handsome. 


ee ee 
Diptych 

In the Cleveland Museum of Art is a 
little ivory panel (10 in. x 12 in.) carved 
with the story of the sufferings of Jesus. 
Because it is divided into two sections it 
is called a diptych. The Museum bought it 
last year from Manhattan Dealer Demotte 
and, delighted, published a brochure stat- 
ing that this diptych was made in the 11th 
Century at Liege, said it was the most 
valuable diptych in the U. S., that it cost 
$30,000. 

Sometime after the sale, a Viennese 
dealer called upon Dealer Demotte, told 
him of a diptych he had seen in the 
treasury of Zagreb Cathedral in Jugo- 
slavia. 

It was charming, he declared, and 
could be bought for $20,000. Dealer De- 


motte laughed, said that he had already | 


bought that diptych, paid only $10,000. 
The bewildered Viennese returned to Eu- 
rope, went to Zagreb, investigated. He 
found that a copy had recently been sub- 
stituted for the original. 

Last month Leonida Pitamitz, Jugo- 
slav Minister to the U. S., made a delicate 
call upon Frederic Allen Whiting, secretary 
of the Cleveland Museum. Politely he 
informed Director Whiting that the dip- 


tych in the museum was stolen-goods, that | 


it belonged to the Zagreb Cathedral. Di- 
rector Whiting removed the diptych to a 
safe deposit vault, awaited developments. 


Last week Minister Pitamitz sped by | 


motor from Washington to Cleveland. 
There the Museum authorities received 
him with great formality. Ceremoniously 
they gave the diptych back to Jugoslavia. 

The U. S. State Department has exoner- 


ated the Museum and Dealer Demotte. | 


Latest suspect is a Paris art dealer who 
is “traveling.” 

*Maud Dale applied the yardstick. The wife 
of Businessman-Collector Chester Dale, she 
Writes articles for magazines, recently pub- 
lished a book on Modigliani. 









There is nothing more important in keeping men 
satisfied and on the job than providing them 
with comfortable working conditions. Trane 
Unit Heating does away with hot and cold 
areas, drafts and stagnant air which cause head- 
| aches, colds and costly layoffs. Proper heating 
also keeps the men in a healthy frame of mind. 


The economy factor of Trane Unit Heating is also 
well worth considering. It costs 30 to 40% less than 
cast iron or pipe coil radiation. Because of the scien- 
tific distribution of heat, fuel savings as high as 25% 
are effected. In analyzing these factors and consider- 
ing the small maintenance cost to be expected with 
the Trane patented heating element construction, a 
Trane Unit Heater installation is, without'a doubt, the 
logical choice not only for new buildings but where 
a partial or complete change-over from direct radia- 
tion is contemplated. 


For complete information on Trane Unit 
Heating, fill in and send the coupon below. 





HEAT WITH UNIT HEATERS 
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Trane Unit Heater 
installation in metal 
working plant. 







You Can Reduce Labor Turnover 
with Trane Unit Heating 


Standard unit for ceil- 
ing or wall mounting. 


Trane floor 
type unit. 


THE TRANE CO., Dept. 11, 400 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 
Send complete information on Trane Unit Heating Systems. 
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FOREIGN—Unspoiled 
These Centuries-old Surroundings 
for Your Modern Winter 
Vacation 








Fone ber te foreign—un.- | 


spoiled —these centuries - old 

surroundings for your winter 
of modern gayeties! 
near at hand—so easily reached— 
that no American need suppress 
his desire for foreign travel. om 
is a city that’s foreign in every re- 
spect: icles as no other city is, 
for here are the dash and verve of 
Paris—sports and pastimes of the 
Riviera—liberties of Monte Carlo 
—langourous peacefulness of the tropics— 


Havana is so | 


with the ancient cathedrals, slumbering | 


plazas, grey-walled battlements and _ gor- 
geous castles of Colonial Spain as a back- 


ground.. @Lovers of the fine arts find | 
much to study and admire in Cuba’s | 
architecture, music, paintings and | 


customs. Hundreds of miles of motor 
highways disclose an awe-inspiring pano- 
rama of unrivalled scenery, palm-covered 
mountains, groves of strange tropical 
fruits, sugar and coffee plantations and 
tobacco fields; ancient colonial towns that 
proudly bear the scars of Spanish rule and 
pirate raids! Havana is the sports and 
social rendezvous of two continents. 


Modern tourist accommodations—every | 


Make 


facility for your entertainment. 


your plans now to visit Havana, the | 


Smartest City in America. 


CUBA 











For information — Any Cuban consulate, any 
travel agency or the Cuban National Tourist 
Commission, Havana. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 
Gram Dunham, 71, wife of Mellie 
Dunham (Henry Ford’s famed Maine fid- 
dler), went into the woods near Norway, 
Me. with a rifle, killed a buck deer, dragged 


days State detention—confinement under 
supervision with privilege of receiving 
guests, eating self-provided food. 
ee Ea 
Hermann Oelrichs, rich Manhattanite, 
six months ago offered $200 for the best 














Me ure & Gram DUNHAM 
She: “A rifle in the hand is worth two fiddles.” 


it home, butchered it for steaks & chops. 
Said she: “When a family in the country 
needs fresh meat, a rifle in the hand is 
worth two fiddles.”’ 


SS 


Friends of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
were just as surprised as friends of Irene 
Bordoni, musicomedienne (Paris), to see 
Mrs. Wilson’s name under Miss Bordoni’s 
picture by mistake in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. Last week’s news of the 
two ladies: 

Mrs. Wilson, in Peiping, China, was tell- 
ing about her Orient-touring experiences, 
including a $3 ride in a baggage car to 
see the Great Wall. The conductor, learn- 
ing his passenger’s identity, got her a chair, 
a supply of tea, rice cakes, persimmons. 

Miss Bordoni, in Chicago, was telling a 
judge she deserved a divorce from E. Ray 
Goetz, Manhattan theatrical producer, be- 
cause he married her within one year of 
his Illinois divorce from another woman, 
which is forbidden in Illinois. 


President Don Horacio Vasquez of 
the Dominican Republic, ill of a kidney 
ailment, flew (Pan American Airways) 
to Havana, to Miami, entrained for Balti- 
more where he, and perhaps his sick wife, 
will undergo treatment at famed Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 





° 





Princess Ileana of Rumania, sailing 
her yacht from Balcik to Constanta, ran 
aground on a Black Sea sand bank. The 
escorting gunboat Lieutenant Dimit- 
rescu, coming to the rescue, also ran 
aground, tugged, pulled, finally freed 
itself and Ileana’s yacht. 


——-e 


Count Andreas Bethlen, youngest 
son of Hungarian Prime Minister Count 
Stephen Bethlen, was sentenced in Buda- 
pest to three days State detention for 
sabre-hacking a Count Almassy in a duel. 
For his part in the duel, which originated 
in a bar when a lady’s name was lightly 
mentioned, Count Almassy will serve two 


gallows speech of a prisoner sentenced to 
death for taking a drink. Last week he 
said that he had received some 5,000 manu- 
scripts, all “dull”; that the offer was 
“just a Roman holiday sort of joke,” that 
“the affair died a natural death. I thought 
everyone understood that.” 


So 


Pierre Samuel duPont, board chair- 
man of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. 
(explosives, cellulose products), chairman 
of General Motors Corp., State Tax Com- 
missioner of Delaware,* made known that 
he had bought a $250,000 pipe organ which 
will be brought in 14 freight cars this week 
to a specially constructed $750,000 build- 
ing on his Kennett Square, Pa., estate 
where it will be played for him by Firman 
Swinnen, onetime Antwerp Cathedral 
organist. 








Alfred I. DuPont caused a survey to 
be made ef Delaware’s aged poor so that 
the legislature might be persuaded to pen- 
sion them. Last year, after a similar sur- 
vey, the legislators were apathetic, Mr. 
DuPont gave the money himself. 





Cecile Sorel, eagle-nosed Parisian 
comedienne, appeared in the role of Sappho 
at the Comedie Francaise with a straight 
Grecian nose. Like U. S. Actress Fanny 
Brice (in 1926) she had “had her old nose 
condemned, razed, and a high-class mod- 
ern structure erected on the site.” 


--—«¢ 


Gloria Swanson, slant-eyed cinemac- 
tress, denied she was beautiful. Said she: 
“There is only one beautiful woman in the 
movies: That is Corinne Griffith. The rest 
of us are just types. I’d like to be the 
feminine type with a masculine mind. 
Better yet, the feminine type with no mind 
at all. Then you would have no dark 
moments, no days when the rain came 
down and you went wild” (see p. 16). 





*Reappointed last week by Governor C. Doug- 
lass Buck for another four-year term. 
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Johnsons Off Again 


Pigmy hippopotamuses, red pigmy buf- 
faloes, pigmy elephants, swift little hairy- 
horned okapi all lurk in the tangled, humid 
fastness of the Belgian Congo’s deep Itura 
Forest. By few white men’s eyes have 
these curious creatures ever been seen. 
Mr. & Mrs. Martin E. Johnson, famed in- 
trepid jungleers, set off last week from 
Manhattan with eight motor cars, many 
tons of camp & photographic supplies, 
two batteries of sound-cinema equipment, 
two dozen automatic cameras, cinema 
cameras so that U. S. movie audiences may 
buzz with wonder at the sound and sight 
of the Congo’s animal wonders. 

Under patronage of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the expedition 
hopes to make friends of the Ituran pigmy 
people by feeding them cake and candy. 
The pigmies may then lead Jungleer John- 
son to the hidden lairs of the midget red 
buffalo, elephant, hippopotamus where, 
guarded by his sharpshooting wife, he will 
photograph and sound-record the awesome 
sights and sounds of an African jungle, by 
day and night. 





¢—— 


St. Louis Mongooses 


In St. Louis two lawyers have put their 
skill at the disposal of two rodents—a 
common or Egyptian mongoose and a 
slightly larger water mongoose. The law- 
yers are Cleveland Alexander Newton, one- 
time (1919-27) Missouri Congressman, 
and Thomas Cobbs. What aroused them 
was the fact that the two mongooses, 
which resembled large nervous rats in their 
cages at the St. Louis Zoo, had been con- 
demned to death by the U. S. Government. 
Reason: The Government forbids the im- 
portation of mongooses. Although they 
are valuable in India and Africa as snake 
destroyers, in the comparatively snakeless 
U. S. they would, if allowed to multiply, 
quickly menace poultry and game.* 

Lawyers Newton and Cobbs claimed the 
Government’s case was weak because: 1) 
the Government could not prove that the 
mongooses had been imported. They were 
bought two years ago for $40 each from a 
reputable animal dealer; 2) both were 
males, which eliminated any chance of 
multiplication. While Zoo officials ob- 
tained a stay of execution and the lawyers 
sought the right to defend the condemned, 
St. Louisans flocked to see a mongoose. 
Fed on horse, goat and cow meat by Zoo- 
man George P. Vierheller, the two mar- 
tyrs grew fat. 

Known to the western world chiefly 
through Rudyard Kipling’s story “Rikki- 
Tikki-Tavi,” Herpestes griseus (or mungo) 
ls a dingy grey-brown rodent about 30 
inches long including a pointed tail. When 
excited, its long stiff hairs stand erect. 
This bristling hair, together with thick 
skin, is one of the mongoose’s protections 
against the fangs of serpents. Contrary 
to hearsay, the mongoose is not immune to 
snakebite except by dint of its intuitive 
agility. With uncanny timing it dodges 
thrust after thrust of the serpent, gradu- 

*In the Bronx (N. Y.) Zoo is a mongoose 
which stays on sufferance as a “temporary” 
Government exhibit. 


ally exhausts its enemy, then darts in, 
bites the nape of the snake’s neck, tri- 
umphantly hauls away the corpse.* 


Legends that the mongoose cross-breeds 
with rats, that it can hypnotize a snake 





59 


The joint efforts of all New York S. P. 
C. A.’s were rewarded in the Shonk- 
Thompson Act, which declares illegal the 
possession or exhibition in New York State 
of crop-eared dogs. 

The Society points with pride to: the 
William H. Vanderbilt “(Good Hands Cup” 
donated at New York horseshows to the 
horseman, horsewoman, who is most con- 
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Moncoose & CoBRA 


Neither can hypnotize the other. 


with its glassy stare (or vice versa), are 
groundless. But because mongooses eat 
rats, mice and large insects, in addition to 
snakes and birds and their eggs, they have 
been found useful. Indian natives keep 
them as protective house pets. 


———— 


is Bs. Fe Ges 


In its 62nd annual report, out last week, 
the American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (oldest of its kind 
in the U. S.) described its good works, 
made bows for donations, mourned the 
recent deaths of members, told of new 
projects. : 

Sample preventions effected in the five 
boroughs of New York City: 

@ Removed 132 cruel bits from horses’ 
mouths, replaced them with free snaffle 
bits. 

@ Relieved a cat which had become 
tangled in flypaper. 

@ Gave hospital aid to a circus camel 
(playing in a Passion Play) which had 
pneumonia. 

@ Held in quarantine some Christian 
asses. 

@ Retired seven police horses from 
active service. 

@ Placed 1,121 dogs in humane homes. 

@ Put humanely to sleep: 275 horses 
and mules, 119.560 cats, 30,075 dogs. 

@ Prosecuted 71 racers of horses, five 
neglecters of cats, 15 maltreaters of fowls. 


*A remarkable film sequence showing a mon- 
goose’s victory over a cobra is included in the 
cinema The Letter (Time, March 18). 

+Small Italian donkeys upon whose backs a 
cross of black hair grows, believed to have 
descended from the animal which bore Jesus 
into Jerusalem. 





siderate of the mount’s mouth; newly 
perfected distemper vaccine; an electric 
stunning device for food-animal slaughter; 
revival of the magazine Our Animal 
Friends (previously called the Kindness 
News). 





Tail-Waggers 

In a high building on Manhattan’s Fifth 
Avenue is a tiny office upon whose door 
was painted last week the legend: Tail 
Waggers’ Club. Inside sat Lorance Miller, 
former Kennel Editor of the Sportsman, 
now American Secretary to the Tail Wag- 
ger-in-Chief. All day Miss Miller now 
dockets dog-identification cards, reads 
eager letters from subscribers, receives 
contributions. Her mother, Daisy Miller, 
famed for her radio dog-talks, is execu- 
tive secretary of the U. S. branch of the 
Tail Waggers’ Club. 

The club’s purpose is to insure happier 
tail-wagging in all U. S. dog-homes. Care- 
ful records are kept of all dog-members, 
including peculiarities (such as a hoarse 
bark, a missing eye, discolored teeth). A 
number-tag is attached to each member’s 
collar and when he strays the finder tele- 
phones or telegraphs the Tail-Waggers who 
notify the owner if and when the lost is 
found. Other advantages are free medical 
advice, six months’ subscription to The 
Tail Wagger, official organ of the Tail 
Waggers’ Club. The fee is $1 a year. Dogs 
have been entered from Korea, New Zea- 
land, Persia, Iraq. 

The Tail Waggers’ Club grew out of a 
drive made a year ago in England by the 
Royal Veterinary College. President of 
the world organization is The Rt. Hon. The 
Earl of Chesterfield, K. G. 
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Bloodless Cartridges 


Many a hunter seeing a pheasant blaze 
in autumn woods or the stretched check- 
mark of a flock of geese at sunset wishes 
he could keep some picture of this sight 
beside a mental one. Many another hun- 
ter, having missed his pheasant or goose, 
wishes audibly and fervently to know what 
is the matter with his shooting. Now an 
English sporting goods firm has offered an 
invention designed to fulfill both wishes. 
In the forearm under the gun’s barrels is 
fitted a cartridge-shaped, cartridge-sized 
camera. When the gunner pulls his trigger 
the camera takes a picture so fast that the 
exposure is over before the explosion of 
the real cartridge can jerk the barrel. Since 
the camera is lined with the sights and 
pointed so as to take in the tip of the bar- 
rel, each picture shows where the charge 


goes. If the hunted thing is in the middle 





OW- 


VITAL 
SUMMER 


SUNLIGH 


ut your ome 
The new Westinghouse Sun Lamp pro- 
duces the same vitalizing ultra-violet 


rays found in sunlight. Automatic... 
safe... attractive in appearance. 


VITAL ultra-violet rays that provide luxuri- 
ous daily sunbaths— without sacrifice of 
time— without special periods of treatment. 

That is the modern advantage you can now 
give your whole family with the new West- 
inghouse Sun Lamp. The Sun Lamp pro- 
a ultra-violet rays the same as the sun 
itself. 


Continuous, Natural Sunbaths 


With the Sun Lamp in the nursery or play- 
room, children at play may receive the 


gfe: 


“4 


of tig 


date oni 


of the picture, it is killed. Thus hunters 
who like to hunt bloodlessly can use blank 
cartridges, yet produce proof of their skill. 


e 


Walker v. Hudkins 


Eastern boxing arbiters regard with dis- 
favor the roughness of tow-headed middle- 
weight contender Ace Hudkins. They re- 
gard with suspicion the astuteness of Jack 
Kearns, manager of Middle-weight Cham- 
pion Mickey Walker. Before Hudkins and 
Walker got in a ring together one cool 
starry night in Los Angeles last week, 
rumors went about that Kearns had a con- 
tract in his pocket to manage Hudkins. 
These rumors kept betting down, but 
proved unfounded as soon as Walker’s 
first rights and lefts thudded home. Be- 
fore long Hudkins’ coarse face, misshapen 
by the beatings he is accustomed to take 
even when he wins a fight, was made even 











beneficial effects of sunlight in the most 
natural way. Starting with short exposures, 
the time may be increased by gradual degrees 
until the children acquire a healthy coat 
of tan. 

For your own use, the Sun Lamp makes in- 
door sunbathing safe, pleasant and conven- 
ient. Its attractive appearance is a decorative 
asset in the finest interiors. Automatic 
operation eliminates all need for hazardous 
adjustment. 


It will pay to investigate 


Before purchasing any sunlight lamp, go 
and see the Westinghouse Sun Lamp. 
Then compare its unusual advantages and 
moderate cost with anything else on 
the market. Price, $69.50 at the factory. 
Your dealer will be glad to arrange con- 
venient terms. On dis- 
play at department stores, 
electrical shops and pub- 
lic utility showrooms 
everywhere. Westing- 
house Lamp Company, 
150 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 





Westinghouse Su N LAMP 


Made by the makers of Westinghouse MAzDA Lamps 
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more than normally ferocious by a red 
worm of blood that crawled down into his 
left eye. In the eighth round he pushed 
Walker against the ropes, shouted, “Come 
on and fight.” The referee, indicating the 
winner of each round, thereupon pointed 
to Hudkins, but after most other rounds 
he pointed to Walker, lifted Walker’s hand 
at the end. 


Football 


The greatest backs in contemporary 
football met at New Haven. Yale’s little 
Albie Booth kicked a field goal, gained 268 
yards. Dartmouth’s Marsters bridged the 
field in four passes for one score, threw 
his big lean body twice through the line 
and once round end for another, but gained 
only 94 yards and dropped the ball that 
gave Yale one of its two freak touchdowns. 
Hot and hurt (ankle) he left the field early. 
Booth stayed in, a constant threat, but it 
was a spry-sprinting substitute called 
“Hoot” Ellis who made the 80-yard dash 
that won the game. Yale 16, Dartmouth 
12. 


«—- 





California’s Gill and Lom surprised 78,- 
ooo witnesses by beating Southern Cali- 
fornia’s lunging Trojans with two touch- 
downs and a safety. California 15, U.S.C. 
7. . . 

Beside doing most of the punting and 
passing, Fullback Bergherm carried the ball 
26 times in 51 plays for a total gain of 91 
yards to beat Illinois for the first time in 
17 years. Northwestern 7, Illinois o. 


Indianamen who had sworn not to shave 
till their team had won a game went home 
bristling after eleven Minnesota Gophers 
in gold & maroon jerseys had spent an 
afternoon putting simple but energetic 
plays through Indiana’s defense. Minne- 
sota 19, Indiana 7. 


Between the halves Coach Alonzo Stagg 
said something to his son, Quarterback 
Paul Stagg. When the Chicago team came 
out for the third period it moved smoothly 
down the field for one touchdown, then 
raced widely for another. Top-heavy Ti- 
gers obeyed as well as they could Coach 
Roper’s furious “Get-the-hell-in-there-and- 
fight!” Chicago 15, Princeton 7. 


After an hour of hard old-fashioned 
football, Harvard’s discouraged plungers, 
still sore from their beating by Dartmouth, 
had beaten the Florida Alligators who had 
beaten Georgia who had beaten Yale. Har- 
vard 14, Florida o. 


The difference between Penn State’s 
mustang speed and Syracuse’s buffalo line 
was only a touchdown and a pair of safe- 
ties. Penn State 6, Syracuse 4. 


Good interference got Penn a touchdown 
and good defense made it count against a 
Navy team that missed most of its oppor- 
tunities. Penn 7, Navy 2. 


Helped by ten other muddy fellows, 
Halfback Octavius Uansa veered through 
Ohio State in the rain. 
Ohio State 2. 


Pittsburgh 18, 
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Columbia got the ball somewhere at the 
last minute, but a conference of officials 
in the adjacent clubhouse decided that it 
was not, over the line. Cornell 12, Colum- 
bia 6. 


Twice Quarterback David Myers, brainy 
team-chief of New York University, fum- 
bled at bad times playing against George- 














International 


Myers or N. Y. U. 


“If I felt I wasn’t wanted ... I wouldn't 
get any fun.” 


town. Watchers suspected that Myers was 
upset by a situation not connected with 
this game, in which Georgetown scored 
two touchdowns to o for N. Y. U. 

This week N. Y. U. plays Georgia. Last 
time N. Y. U. played a southern team 
(West Virginia Wesleyan), David Myers, 
who is a Negro, sat on the bench “with a 
cold.” When Coach Meehan admitted he 
had agreed not to play Myers against 
Georgia, N. Y. U. students promised to 
boycott the game. Thereupon Meehan an- 
nounced that Myers would play. Myers 
said: “If I felt I wasn’t wanted in the 
game I wouldn’t get any fun out of it.” 


When Notre Dame scouts, in violation 
of agreement, were caught watching Geor- 
gia Tech, it looked bad until Coach Rockne 
wired that whatever the scouts told would 
be forgotten. Later Notre Dame’s Jack 
Elder (he once outsprinted Olympic 
Sprinter Percy Williams) and triple-threat 
Carideo showed that they did not need to 
know about Georgia Tech, 26-6. 


Army’s second and third team could not 
score but Cagle went over twice later on, 
with Messinger and Murrel shortly fol- 
lowing. Army 33, South Dakota 6. 


An outclassed Washington team fought 
spunkily through the first period, then 
tired. Carnegie Tech 19, Washington o. 


Purdue’s rampaging Boilermakers for- 
ward-passed a little nearer to the Big Ten 
Championship. Purdue 13, Wisconsin o. 


When Clair Sloan got in, Nebraska won 
back the touchdown they had spotted Kan- 
sas. Before long Dutch Witte twisted 36 


yd. for another. Nebraska 12, Kansas 6. 








Sales effort today 


NEEDS 


‘Traffic Control 


AN EDITORIAL BY 


W. C. DUNLAP, VICE PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF SALES 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES 


COMPANY 


Sales management is asking itself a new 
set of questions. The old ones were, 
“How much speed can we make?”— 
“How much territory can we cover?” 
—“How much volume can we roll up?” 
The new questions are, “Where can we 
find our most profitable markets?” — 
“How can we reach them most econom- 
ically ?”»—“‘How can we make our vol- 
ume mean something in the terms of 
profit?” 

Successful sales management has de- 
veloped a keen eye for the traffic signals 
that mark its various avenues of effort 
... for the showing of profit that says 
“Go ahead”... or for the red indicator 
that says “Stop.” It has learned that speed 
without direction is waste. Selling has 
become more selective. As a consequence 
we hear less talk 
of “profitless prosperity” 
than was current within 
the past year. 

Selective control —a 


traffic system for selling 


You Know Your 


Market ? 








—is a principle which we have studied 
intensively and tested exhaustively in our 
own organization. We believe in it be- 
cause we have watched its results not 
only in our own activities but also in 
those of our customers. 

Our observation convinces us that it 
is a sound remedy for dwindling profits. 
We have seen it reduce sales costs, in- 
crease profits, improve collections, raise 
the morale of salesmen by giving them 
better income, and the morale of cus- 
tomers by putting products into the 
hands of those best equipped to use 
them effectively. In our opinion it may 
be worth while to sacrifice volume for 
better margin of profit—although our 
application of selective selling methods 
in our business has increased volume in- 
stead of diminishing it. 


To meet the new conditions which 


- call for more carefully controlled sales 


effort we have developed new Multigraph 
equipment. It is a part of the system 
which has made our selective selling 
successful. It has been used by our cus- 
tomers with equally telling effect. 

If you are interested in applying this 
new selling technique more effectively 
in your own business, I 
shall be glad to discuss 
it with you. 

Address W. C. Dunlap, 
1834 E. 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


"" MUOLTIGRAPH 


for today’s new selling conditions 
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AERONAUTICS). 








Guggenheim Wind-up 

About to leave for Cuba as U. S. Am- 
bassador, Harry Frank Guggenheim went 
and had a long talk with his father, Daniel 


| Guggenheim about the latter’s Fund for 


the Promotion of Aeronautics which the 
former has been administering. They dis- 
cussed the things they had done for aero- 
nautics, the things they wanted to do. A 
half-million dollars more, they decided, 


| would take care of the final odds & ends 


| of their cultural-industrial project. Then 


Christmas 
Shopping | 


is as easy as it looks 


Do it at your desk! | 


HIS man has discovered the secret | 

of easy Christmas shopping. He | 

used to dread it—put it off until at 
least December 22nd. Then he dashed in- 
to the hurrying masses of Christmas shop- 
pers, tramped for weary hours, and at last 
in desperation, tired and dissatisfied, | 
picked out the things nearest at hand — 
a lot of conventional gifts that had cost 
him more than he intended. 





NOW HE gets our catalog, a very “Treasure 
House” of over 6000 Christmas Gifts, compiled 
by experts in gift selection; sits at his desk and 
leisurely turns its pages and picks out his 
Christmas gifts. In an hour it is all done. He 
has selected presents for Mother, Aunt Mary, | 
Sally and Bob, most of the things for the chil- | 
dren, andthe gifts for the folks back home. And | 
each one seems an inspiration. Hesimply writes | 
or dictates the order and sends a check for the | 

| 


amount. His gifts have cost him only what he 
wished to pay, and they show an originality 
that will prove a happy surprise to the folks. 


HOW DO you do your Christmas shopping? 
Do you really enjoy the annual nightmare with 
its hours of searching and its unlooked-for ex- | 
pense? For, if you do not, you can have this 
same relief. Just write, or fill out the coupon 
and mail it today for our free catalog of 160 
pages, a book that hundreds of busy men have 
come to depend upon as the easiest and quick- 
est method of shopping. 


DANIEL LOW’S 


GIFTS FOR 62 YEARS | 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 
277 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


Here’s my address. I'd like to try the easy way 
this year. Please send me your 24-pageadvance 
booklet of Christmas Cards and Newest Small 
— and your 160-page catalogue by return 
mail. 


Name 





Address 





City ———. 


they could consider their self-imposed job 
done. Dec. 31 this year would be a good 
day to mark the Fund’s end. So they 
decided, and so MHarry Guggenheim 
announced last week. 


Things Done. In 1925 Daniel Guggen- 


| 









THE LUXURIOUS 


MEDITERRANEAN 


| ADVENTURE 


Cunard R. M. S. Scythia from New York, 
Jan, 28, 1930, exclusively chartered for 
Frank’s Eighth Annual Cruise De Luxe. An 
itinerary that offers an exceptionally long 
visit in Egypt and the Holy Land... that 
includes such unusual ports as Cattaro, 
Tunis, Malta, Taormina, Ragusa... and the 
usual Mediterranean Countries. 67 perfectly 


| planned and glorious days. Guided by the 


| Frank Tourist Company’s 54 years of ex- 


heim gave New York University $500,000 | 


to create a school of aeronautics. Then he 
gave $2,500,000 to start the Fund, making 
his son president. Anyone with an intelli- 
gent idea about flying has had opportunity 


| to put his thought before the younger Gug- 


genheim. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Leland Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the University of 


| Washington received between them almost 


$1,200,000 for schools of aeronautics. The 
Fund helped publicize the Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin and Byrd flights to Europe, 
gave U. S. aviation the impetus it needed. 

The Fund financed Lindbergh and Byrd 
in their undertakings. Fund money sup- 
ported a weather service on the Pacific 


FRA 


Coast, which the U. S. Government now | 


runs. More money went to help the Royal 
Aeronautical Society (England), Aéro- 
Club de France, Associazone Italiana 


d’Aerotecnica, Aero Club von Deutschland | 
to collect and disseminate important tech- | 


nical information which otherwise would 
not be published. Syracuse University got 
$30,000 to develop aerial photographic sur- 
veying and mapping. For a flying labora- 
tory in which to try out instruments which 
would permit flyers to go through fog and 
darkness went several thousand dollars; 
for prizes in a safe airplane contest, $150,- 
ooo. To the Government of Chile also 
went $500,000, to develop aviation, a gift 
from Daniel Guggenheim apart from his 
gifts to the Fund. 

Things to Be Done. Syracuse Univer- 
sity needs $30,000 more for its surveying 
and mapping studies. It will get it by 
New Year’s Day, said Harry Guggenheim 
last week. The European aeronautical so- 
cieties each want $10,000. They will get it. 

Besides these there were three new, sur- 
prise donations, for which ~aniel Guggen- 
heim gave yet another $500,000 last week: 
1) $250,000 to the City of Akron (if the 
city raises a like amount) for an Airship 
Institute, to study lighter-than-air prob- 
lems under supervision of the California 
Institute of Technology; 2) $140,000 for 
a Chair of Aeronautics in the Library of 
Congress; 3) the balance to some southern 
university for an aeronautical school. 
Which southern university will get the 


| money depends upon the proved enter- 


seeeesveeerPlease print name and address eseesecces® | 





prise of its faculty. 





perience and with Cunard’s finest First Class 
Service and Cuisine. Membership limited to 
390 guests. Rates including shore excursions 
from $950. Free stop-over in Europe and re- 
turn by any Cunard steamer. Fascinating 
literature on request. 


Est. 1875 


RANK 
1 RES ECO 


542 FIFTH AVE. at 45th ST., NEW YORK 
480 PARK AVE. at 58th ST., NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA . . . 1529 Locust Street 
CHICAGO . . . 175No. Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO . . . . 29Geary Street 
LOS ANGELES. . 408 So. Spring Street 








| BOUND COPIES 


of TIME Are Ready—Volume XIII 


(January-June, 1929) $5 Postpaid 


TIME 350 E, 22nd St. CHICAGO 


ersonal Shirt 


. J.) 
for Christmas 
AN APPRECIATED GIFT 


Send us your husband's favorite shirt and we will 
duplicate it exactly in style and fit. Every Thread- 
needle shirt is made to measure from preshrunk 
shirtings. Write today for samples and _self- 
measuring chart. Prices from $3.00 to $5.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


“THREADNEEDLE” Custom Shirt Makers 


330 Robert Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota 











S 
Air Travel Insurance 


Annual Accident Policies... 
no restrictions on air line trav- 
el... at no extra cost. q Life 
and accident policies ana- 


lyzed for flying restrictions. 


AVIATION PROTECTION, INC. 
INSURANCE BROKERS TO AVIATION 
110 William Street New York City 
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Salt Lake City to Los Angeles! 

Country reminiscent of pioneer days. . . trekking 
covered wagons... pony express... cliff dwellers ... 
Hopi and Navajo Indians, their mesas and pueblos 
... the wonderful, rugged, untamed West. 

Mountain peaks... sunlit valleys... forests... 
prairies... lakes and streams . . . which once tried 
hardy travelers in their journey of months .. . are 
now a tonic to city-weary eyes, during the trip's few 
hours of pleasant relaxation. 

Giant Fokker air liners, soaring serenely the Western 
Air Express route, span this area almost too quickly 
as they head for that earthly Paradise called California, 
with its gorgeous great blue background... the Pacific. 

In the skilled hands of Western Air Express pilots, 
the speed, comfort, and dependability necessary for 
this travel is assured. The Fokker way of air travel 
saves days of valuable time. . . for business man 
and vacationist. 

Fokker super tri-motor air liners are giving the 
same unwavering satisfaction on other commercial 
systems: Universal Aviation Corporation, Southern 
Air Transport, Pan-American Airways, Standard Air 
Lines, National Parks Airways, Dominion Airways, 
Western Canada Airways. 


reet 





ce If interested in air travel, send a 5-cent stamp (to pay air mail 
postage), and we will send you our illustrated booklet, ‘When Air 
Travel Pays.’’ Address the Fokker Travel Bureau, 23rd Floor, 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Room 2300. 
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na- FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ns. Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, avd TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, NEW JERSEY 
C Address inquiries: NEW YORK OFFICE, 1775 BROADWAY 
NC. 
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At Peacock’s, Chicago’s finest jewelry 
establishment, Colts unobtrusively 
guard the precious displays 


Security 


N Colt-protected 

establishments, as 
in the home, Colt Re- 
volvers and Automatic 
Pistols withstand the rigors of dis- 
use and neglect as well as the severest 
test of action and retain every attribute 
of safety and usefulness which has distin- 
guished Colts for 93 years. 

To insure this unfailing integrity, each 
Colt part is forged from especially manu- 
factured steel. Every one of a thousand Colt 
operations is conducted with unvarying 
precision. 

Although machined to micrometer ex- 
actness, fitted and finished by hand, each 
Colt Arm must successfully pass 200 or 
more delicate gaugings and minute inspec- 
tions before reaching our testing galleries. 

Like all Colt Revolvers, the Colt Police 
Positive Special .38 caliber shown here is 
equipped with the Colt Positive Lock, 
which effectually prevents accidental dis- 
charge. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


../The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 


Colt’s Service Department will 
help solve shooting problems; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
your needs; assist you in form- 
ing or joining a Revolver Club. 
Colt’s new Catalog No. 25 is 
the most complete Fire Arms 


Manual ever issued. Write for 
it. 
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—a very happy morning, when you can get out of bed 

and have a few minutes’ healthy tussle with Gym Junior. 

This home gymnasium enables you to take hundreds of 

natural exercises—light, medium or heavy, as you 

\ choose. Keeps your muscles pliable, body vigorous; 

- \ drives away blues. Fine for reducing excess weight. 
\ 


GYRJUNOR-(Fe/fome Gymnasium” 


ives youa Punching Bag, Parallel Bars, Chest Weights, 
Rowi Sdidem Siamee Reducer, Swimming Ma- 
chine, Wrist Developer, Chinning Bar, etc. All in one 
space-saving, tubular-iron unit. Three persons (adult 
or children) can use. Handsomely finished, 
attractive in any room. Also suitable for 
Clubs, Hotels, Offices, Hospitals and other 
group uses. Reasonably priced. 


GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 
544 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 


| 















illustrated literature 

descriptive of Gym 

Junior and partial 
payment offer. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


A Wonderful Night. Best known of 
Johann Strauss operas is Die Fledermaus 
(The Bat), which has been presented to 
various English-understanding audiences 
as Night Birds, The Merry Countess and 
is now offered by the Brothers Shubert 


| under a persuasive title which suggests a 


Shubert burlesque or a cheap cinema. 
Since the humor—depending on a _hus- 
band’s seduction by a masked beauty who 











Wide World 
JOHANN STRAUSS 
The Shuberts revived him. 


turns out to be his wife—is not certainly 
to modern audiences, other 
Viennese values must be emphasized. 
Chief among these, of course, is the music, 
which the Shuberts have duly honored by 
hiring a large and expert orchestra. An 
opulent mood is induced simply by the 
massed viols intoning the surging Straus- 
sian melodies. 

Prima Donna Gladys Baxter has a boun- 
teous voice and sings a czardas with con- 
siderable fire. In the last act the Shuberts, 
unable to suppress their vaudeville, inter- 
polate a comedian named Solly Ward who 
tells time by the number of cats in the 


| backyard and, observing six, declares it to 


be “five after one.” But these gaucheries 
and the stiffness of many of the cast may 
be forgotten if you submit yourself to 
the best musical score on Broadway, the 


| creation of a little Austrian kapellmeister 
| whose farewell concert in London (1849) 


was followed by a triumphal exodus on a 
fleet of barges down the Thames when he 
heard, for almost the last time, the strains 
of his own “Blue Danube” ringing in his 
ears. 





—< 

The Ghost Parade recounts some 0! 
the perplexities which confront the Brit- 
ish Army in India, including a cabal who 
dress up as spooks in order to smuggle 
firearms to the natives, and an unpleasant 
Hindu who, instead of being the villain as 
no one had suspected, is really Cyril Tee- 
tam, detective. It is a venture in more 


| than one way distressing. 
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Investigate TULSA 


Whether you may be planning a main 
factory for serving the nation or a branch 
factory for intensive serving of the South- 
west, you should investigate Tulsa before 
deciding on a site. 


Tulsa offers the manufacturer a com- 
bination of industrial advantages matched 
by few (if any) cities in the world. She is 
the world’s leading center of fuel production 
—oil, natural gas and coal. She lies at the 
heart of the South’s great raw material 
resources and within a short distance of 
the production centers of nearly all of the 
nation’s basic raw materials. Labor supply 
is exceptional, transportation facilities are 


excellent, and climate and living condi- 
tions are ideal. 


Fe But still more important, Tulsa is the 

wealth center’ of the rich Southwestern 
market of 13 million people spending over 
6 billion dollars annually. Oklahoma is 
one of only 6 states in the union produc- 


TULSA 


Logical Distributing Point for the Southwest ~ 
Logical Manufacturing Center of the Nation 


ww 





before locating your factory 


ing over a billion dollars of raw materials 
annually. With 10% of the population of 
the Southwest, Oklahoma has 12% of the 
Southwest’s agriculture and 19% of its min- 
ing. That Tulsa is the focal point of this 
extraordinary wealth is shown by the fact 
that 33% of the state’s area lying within 
90 miles of Tulsa produces 59% of this 
wealth. Tulsa (now with 185,000 popu- 
lation) is estimated to be the wealthiest city 
per capita in the world, and few if any cities 
can boast a doorstep market of equal 
wealth and prosperity. 


Our new 80-page industrial survey of 
Tulsa will be sent promptly on receipt of 
the coupon. Special surveys on request. 
Our industrial staff is here to serve you. 
Inquiries held strictly confidential. 






survey of Tulsa. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER 
TULSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. R, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Please send me without obligation, your new industrial 


Send for 
this Survey 































New Kind 


Oo 
Bran Food 


RE you tired, listless, lacking inthe energy | 
you used to have? 
Don’t be discouraged by continual ill health. 
Don’t think the only remedies are dangerous 
laxatives, or harsh, tasteless bran. 





Here’s a delicious breakfast food that has 
helped thousands to better health. It’s Petti- 
john’s. Whole bran concealed in delicious 
golden grains of whole wheat. Cooked, ready 
to eat, in four minutes. 

Pettijohn’s bran is kind to nervous diges- 
tions, because it’s softened by cooking. Doubly 
effective, because it contains all the rest of 
the wheat kernel. Gives you the minerals and 
three vitamins everybody needs. 

But, best of all, Pettijohn’s is utterly deli- 
cious. So appetizing it tempts your appetite 
instead of punishing it. 

Try Pettijohn’s for breakfast tomorrow 
morning. The new Quick Pettijohn’s cooks 
in toast-and-coffee time. 

This delicious whole wheat cereal is made by 
the Quaker Oats Company. 
of 48 different cereals. With mills in twelve 
cities throughout the United States and Canada. 


Pettiyohn's 


Send for a new FREE booklet with 
delicious new dessert recipes and 
menus especially planned for chil- 
dren. It’s called ‘THE TRUTH ABOUT 
BrAN.”’ Address The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago. 





The Quaker Oats Company T-9-11-11 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Please send me “The Truth About Bran.” 





| boys of the 


| cornerstone of a new city hall. 








TIME 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 


Boot Hill 

Surviving settlers of Dodge City, Kan., 
met there last week in a “Last Roundup.” 
Hoar and weazened pionee?s spun yarns of 
the bad days, recalled the town’s early im- 
portance as shipping point for buffalo hide, 
as “pay-off centre” after the Santa Fe rail- 
road went through (1872). A parade was 
held with a covered wagon, stage coach, 
“buffalo bones” float (displaying a famed 
pioneer commodity), oldtime ‘“‘soddie” 















A Dentist’s CowBoy 


His friends died with their boots on. 


(sod-house) on wheels. In a great wooden 
tabernacle Evangelist Billy Sunday shouted 


| against sin. The oldsters knew what he was 


They knew how the cow- 
‘70s spent their holidays in 


talking about. 
Dodge City. 


justice. Remembering, they climbed Dodge 
City’s famed Boot Hill, burial place of 
many men and one woman* who died “with 
their boots on” (by violence). Although 
32 of ‘the bodies were removed to the 


Manufacturers | town’s cemetery in 1878, it is popularly 


supposed that several collections of bones 
still lie under Boot Hill sod. On this tradi- 
tional spot the “Last Roundup” laid the 
Then a 
statue was unveiled of a cowboy, appropri- 
ately drawing his six-shooter, said the in- 
scription: “On the ashes of my campfire 
this city is built.” The figure was carved 
by O. H. Simpson, onetime pioneer dentist. 


. 


Operator 
In Utica, N. Y., one Harry Howlett, 


| garage man, sued the N. Y. Telephone Co. 


and Mrs. Dorcas Stockhauser, telephone 
operator, for $10,000. His charge: since 
1923 Operator Stockhauser, daughter of a 
rival garage man, wife of another, diverted 
all calls to the Howlett garage, sent them 
instead to her family’s garages. 


*An assassin fired through a house 


killed Dora Hand by mistake. 








They had seen desperados | 
; run amuck, had joined in quick, relentless 


Your 


door, | 
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Do you realize that all the LOINS, 
SHOULDERS and 60% of the HAMS 
from the choicest corn-and- milk - 
fed young pigs are used in making 


ONES 


DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 

The Jones Dealer near 

Sausage shipped daily 


Jones Dainy Farm 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
In Wisconsin’s great dairy center — owned 
and operated by the Jones Family since 1834 










will deliver 
om our farm. 


* Ee eames oan 


Adventure for the 
Shut-In 


JOU may know some man, woman, or 
boy in his teens confined indoors for 
the winter. What joy and inspiration 

you can give by sending him each week the 
strange and delightful adventures of science 
told in simple, story form—News of Na- 
ture’s great outdoors—far-away lands and 
star-studded heavens. It all brings a fresh 
breath of life to the shut-in. It is a magic 
carpet to happiness—easy to read. 


SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 


Introductory offer 
$1 for 13 weeks, $2 for 6 months 


ae B Street Washington, D. C. 
Lameinnetinandbreemate-renceill 


Working Plan 


for 


Money 


Do you want profitable investment advice 
instantly? You can have it. Every other 
week Confidential Releases containing our 
recommendations can reach you almost in- 
stantly. You can read it in one minute— 
and act upon it at once. 


Use this new “Instantaneous” and complete 
Investment Plan to insure the greatest returns 
from your capital. The coupon brings this new 
Babson Plan without charge or obligation. 


- Babsons eports? 


a 

‘ 

® Babson’s Statistical Organization H 
g Div. 50-11 Babson Park, Mass. g 
(The Largest Statistical Community in America) g 
Send me free, the New Babson Plan described g 





g inyour booklet “Bigger InvestrnentReturns.” § 
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Larceny 


In Portland, Me., Willie L. Sanborn has | 


for 17 years gone to a well on the grounds 
of Pennell Institute to obtain water for his 
boarders. Recently he was convicted of the 
larceny of ten quarts of water valued at 
one dollar. Sentence was suspended; Mr. 
Sanborn was put on two years’ probation. 


Oo 


Housebuilder 


In Merrill, Wis., one John Aho sits in | 


county-jail making birdhouses out of con- 
demned slot-machines. 


Null 

In Bangor, Me., one George A. Powers 
sat on a jury for 33 days. Then it was 
discovered that he was deaf, that all ver- 
dicts reached during his service were null. 


Hits 

In Evanston, Ill., one Pauline Stasiak 
smashed her car into that of one Peter 
Pennacchia, backed away, drove off. Mr. 
Pennacchia left his wreck in the road, went 
to his garage and obtained his other car, 
drove around the corner and was again 
smashed into by Miss Stasiak. 


sel segs 
O 


— | 
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Matador 


In Mexico City, a man appeared on a 
boulevard, took his coat off and danced 
before approaching autos like a matador 
before a bull. When the motorists veered 
away, he shouted: ‘“These animals have no 
fighting spirit.” 

Borne off to jail, straight-jacketed, he 
told the wardens he was a_ millionaire, 
would pay them vast sums for his freedom. 


Imagination 

In ‘Knoxville, Tenn., one Ralph Cagle, 
cosmetic salesman, told doctors in a frenzy 
that he had swallowed his false teeth. They 


quickly X-rayed his throat and stomach, | 


saw nothing of the teeth. Mr. Cagle con- 
tinued to writhe and moan. Then Mrs. 
Cagle walked into the room carrying the 
lost teeth. The convulsions ceased. 
Voice 

In Manhattan, one Eddie Moran, 12. 


stopped on his way to school at the house | 


of Mrs. Clara Hewes, 76, widow of a 
magician, strangled her in her bed, took 
three dollars from her bureau. Then he 
continued to school, sat through his classes, 
lost his money at dice. That night he was 
arrested for murder. 

“I heard a voice whisper in my ear,” he 
said. “I don’t know whose voice it was. 
.. . It said, ‘Eddie, you can get some easy 
money.’ ” 


Baby 


In Manhattan, one Michael Schuster, 26, 
asked his aged mother for money to buy 
a drink. Mother Schuster refused, said she 
had barely enough to buy food. Michael 
then kicked her in the mouth until she 
dropped to the floor. At court the judge 
told him, “I’m going to give you six 
months. You are nothing but a dirty cur. 
I'd like to take you into my chambers and 
give you what you deserve.” Mother 
Schuster screamed: “Don’t send my baby 
away!” Michael was sentenced to ten 
days. 


oo 











TIME 


... how many husbands 
have provided against this peril ? 


SHUR-STOP 
Automatic Wall Type 
for average installa- 

tions $3.50 


SHUK-EX 
A remarkably Effective 
everlasting automobile 
Fire extinguisher. 
Manual $4.50 
Automatic $7.50 


District Managers 


Salesmen 
Write for full details of 
this life-time opportun- 

ity for Service and 
Profit! 


Gas, oil or coal range ... the danger of fire is equally 
great ... a constant threat of a burned-down home, a 
ruined life! Yet, how pitifully few have provided protec- 
tion for those they love. 

SHUR-STOP —the Automatic Fireman on the Wall— 
will stand guard day and night ... ready to stamp out 
fire the moment it strikes . . . automatically ... whether 
you are there or not! 

SHUR-STOP has no mechanical parts to fail in a crisis. 
Cannot evaporate, jam or corrode. No water damage... 
lasts a lifetime. Its record shows more than 3500 fires 
extinguished to date... an incomparable record!—and 
if used in fire SHUR-STOP is replaced without charge. 

Yet, it costs but a third as much as old-fashioned 
‘‘you-must-be-there-to-use-them”’ extinguishers ... so 
little, you cannot afford to be without its protection . . . 
protection you most certainly need . . . protection which 
only automatic SHUR-STOP can give! 

Write for ‘“‘A Message of Protection for Whatever You 
Own’’... valuable information which every thinking 
person should have. 


Shur-Sto 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
‘“‘The Automatic Fireman on the Wall’’ 


me ee re ee ee ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE EQUIPMENT CORP. 
92 State St., West New Brighton, Staten Island, New York 





C Without obligation please send your illustrated literature ‘‘A Message of Protection for Whatever You Own.” 


C) Send me full details of proposition for District Managers and Salesmen. 





TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


The Shoe thats Different 


This cement age ofours. . .hard pavements 

concrete floors...no wonder that at 

5 o clock your fect ask you to sit down. 

That 5 o'clock tired feeling in your feet, 

legs and back is the result of wearing 
just shoes.”’ 


Change to Foot-Joy . . . the shoe that is 
smartly built to combat hard pavements 

. the shoe that supports your weight 
from heel to toe, relieving the strain from 
nerves, muscles and arches ‘the shoe 
that’s different’’—in style and in comfort. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue 
of smart styles fer all occ 


Field & Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Established 1857 


astons 


The above statement is also true of Foot-Joy 
Shoes for Women. Write for information, 


_ 
iname. 


Address. . 


tional 





Lad... 











| York; Dartmouth v. 


TIME 


TIME TABLE 


COMING 
National A ffairs 
Nov. 11—Armistice Day. 
Nov. 


Improving Government meets in Chicago. 


Foreign News 

Nov. 9—Close of Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations at Kyoto. 

Nov. 9—Prince of Wales presides at 
dinner in London’s Parliament Building 
for all wearers of the Victoria Cross (high- 
est British military decoration). 


12-14—National Conference on | 


November 11, 1929 


DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLE GIS TOURS 


447T—Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Washington 


Far East 


New York Columbus Chicago San Francisco 


Now Easy toOwn GOOD Books 


s<—> Save money—reading time—book-shelf 
space by owning only worth-while 
books of permanent value! Let our new 
catalog “*Books for Everybody” help 

you select the best books of informa- 

tion, instruction, travel, culture, mystery 

> SUBST Antena ince slaasies 
Send for your copy Today. FREE 
Magazine Subscriptions at Unnsual Rates 


N.Y. Publishing Co., Dept. 8P 25 Dominick St.,NewYork 





Nov. 9—Installation of Sir William Wa- 


terlow, new Lord Mayor of London. 

Nov. 12—Chinese national celebration 
of the late Dr. Sun Yat-Sen’s birthday. 

Nov. 17—Presidential election in Mex- 
ico. Candidates: Pascual Ortiz Rubio (Na- 
Revolutionary); José Vasconcelos 
(Anti-Reélectionist); General Pedro V. 
Triana (Communist ). 


Aeronautics 
Nov. 8-10o—Intercollegiate aeronautic 


| conference at Columbus, Ohio. 


Nov. 9-17—Western aircraft show at 
Los Angeles. 

Nov. 10o—Opening of Hawaiian Airways, 
new inter-island air service. 

Nov. 11—Dedication of Municipal Air- 
port at Duluth, Minn. 

Nov. 15—Dedication of 
berg Airport at St. Louis; 
Airport at Abilene, Tex. 


Curtiss-Stein- 
of Kinsolving 


Science 

Nov. 18—20—National Academy of Sci- 
ences meets at Princeton, N. J. 
Medicine 

Nov. 18, 1g—Conference of American 
Birth Control League in Manhattan. 
Religion 


Nov. 12, 13—Seminar concerning rela- 


| tions of Catholics, Jews and Protestants at 
| Harvard University. 


Speaker: President 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell. 

Nov. 1: rotestant Episcopal House of 
Bishops meets at Washington. Purpose: 


| election of presiding bishop to succeed the 


late Right Re 
Maryland. 


v. John Gardner Murray of 


Press 
Nov. 12, 13 
lishers’ Association 


N. C. 


rican Newspaper Pub- 


meets at Asheville, 


| Business 


Nov. 13-16—American Institute of 
Steel Construction meets at Biloxi, Miss. 
Speaker: Hon. Vincent Massey, Canadian 
Minister to U. S. 

Sport 
BASKETBALL 

Nov. 16—Season opening of American 
Basketball League (professional). 
FooTBALL (Nov. 16) 

East: Columbia v. 
Cornell at Hanover: 
Georgetown v. West Virginia at Washing- 
ton; Harvard v. Holy Cross at Cambridge; 
NX... 


Pennsylvania at New | 


v. Missouri at New York; Syra- | 


Predestined G hecoe the 
‘Commercial ~hidustrial Center 


of the Scenic Southwest 


« TODAY, 117,000 residents bask 
daily in glorious sunshine, enjoying a superb 
year-round climate at the spot from which 
early Spanish explorers found the lowest 


| pass through the Rockies. 





On six railway lines an average of 2500 
passengers enter and leave El Paso each 
1000 tourists stop 
auto camps and 


day ...more than 
nightly in El Paso’s 


3000 hotel rooms are regularly filled. 


« ‘THROUGH El Paso comes trans- 
continental rail-plane service. From here air- 
lines radiate north, south, east and west. Ten 

| important national highways center here. 


Here, at the Gateway to Mexico, a city 
was incorporated in 1873, saw its first 
train in 1881. Strategically and geo- 
graphically El Paso is the business 
center of a fast developing area...a 
city that has doubled in population 
every Federal census for three decades. 


« « EL PASO’S trade territory pro- 
| duces two-fifths of the copper, cattle, wool, 
and mohair found in the United States, 
| while West Texas oil production is also 
| reaching huge proportions. Because of these 
| basic resources $25,000,000 has been expended 
_ here in new ente rprises the past year. 





May we tell you more about this land 
of history, mystery, romance, healthful 
climate, and vousiness opportunity? 


Industrial Division, Chamber of Commerce 
El Paso, Texas 
‘El Paso in the 


and industrial data to: 


Please send your new booklet: ‘ 


Land of Better Living’ 
Name 


{ddress 
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At leading stores 


or Order Direct 


TIME 


cuse v. Colgate at Syracuse; Army v. Dick- 
inson at West Point; Navy v. Wake For- 
est at Annapolis; Williams v. Amherst at 
Williamstown; Yale v. Princeton at New 
Haven. } 

South: Duke v. North Carolina State at 
Durham; Florida v. Clemson at Gaines- 
ville; Georgia v. Alabama Poly at Athens; 
Georgia Tech v. Alabama at Atlanta; Ken- 
tucky v. V. M. I. at Lexington; Tennessee 


ks v. Vanderbilt at Knoxville; Tulane v. 
vend Sewanee at New Orleans; V. P. I. v. Mary- 
= land at Norfolk; Washington & Lee vw. 
ma- aS Virginia at Lexington. 

a HAKE we you’re Midwest : Illinois v. Chicago at Urbana; 


EE 


Rates 


the 
iter 


a Hamley fan, too!’’ 


eo Tes amazing the number of friends 
VA, the Hamley Kit has made in one short 
we «year. Perhaps it’s the genuineness of 
the thick, solid leather . ..or the beauty 

of workmanship, for Hamley Kits are 

made by makers of famous Hamley 
Cowboy Saddles ...or the handiness of a toilet 
case without fussy loops or gadgets. Whatever 
it is, there is no doubt that Hamley Kits are 
liked! You should have one. Sent postpaid... 


money back if not satisfied. Hamley & Com- 
pany, 123 Court Street, Pendleton, Oregon. 


Medium * 85x3% 21% $ 6.00 
Large *9%14%12% 7.50 
Extra large *1014x5%%x2% 10.00 


Minnesota v. Michigan at Minneapolis; 
Nebraska v. Oklahoma at Lincoln; North- 
western v. Indiana at Evanston; Notre 
Dame v. Southern California at Chicago; 
Purdue v. Iowa at Lafayette. 

West: California Tech. v. Occidental at 
Pasadena; Montana v. Washington State 
at Missoula; Oregon v. Oregon State at 
Eugene; Redlands v. Santa Barbara at 
Redlands; California (Southern Branch) v. 
St. Mary at Los Angeles. 

GOLF 

Nov. 12-13 
hurst, N. C. 

Nov. 15-17—Hawaiian open at Hono- 


Mid-South open at Pine- 


| Julu. 








the Sun! 


LORIDA, the nation’s sunporch, offers 

a happy refuge to millions who seek 
escape from snow and ice this winter! 
There’s a place in the sun for you, whether 
your ideal of a winter vacation is partici- 
pation in the life and events at the great 
resorts in Florida or a quiet spot midst 
orange groves where you may rest and 
woo back health that has deserted! Some- 


Horses 
* Inside measurements. Name or ok zi : 
bask initials Ai witcok ribs lid, 25e extra Nov. v=] 3—National Horse Show in where in this great state there’s a spot that 
perb Manhattan. will seem like a bit of heaven made just 


hich 


west 


00 
ch 


op 


COWBOY SADDLE 


Have your name 
placed on the mail- 
» ing list of this fa- 
mous bookshop. 
Write to Edwin 
Valentine Mitchell, 
bookseller and 
Publisher, 27 Lewis 
Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut, for 
list of his own 
publications. 


Webster’s New 
International 
Dictionary 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Universally accepted and used in courts, 
colleges, schools, and among govern- 
ment officials. 452,000 entries, includ- 
ing thousands of New Words, 32,000 
geographical subjects, 12,000 bio- 
graphical entries. Over 6,000 illustra- 
tions and 100 valuable tables. 


GET THE BEST 


See it at any bookstore, or send for new richly illus- 
trated pamphlet containing sample pages of the New 
International. FREE if you mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 











Ice Hockey 
Nov. 1o—Season opening of Canadian- 
American Hockey League (professional). 


GOING 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


STREET SCENE—Microcosmic disturb- 


| ances in a tenement house. 


JourNnEy’s ENp—Anecdotes of the Brit- 


| ish troops. 


It’s A Wise Curtp—Pretended preg- 
nancy is a laughing matter. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—There are 
no better plays (Tchekov, Anet, the Quin- 
teros) or better actors (Eva LeGallienne, 
Jacob Ben-Ami, Josephine Hutchinson) in 
town. 

Strictly D1isHONORABLE—Funny fate 
of a Mississippi maiden in a speakeasy. 

Rope’s ENp—This contains the season’s 
best shriek 

Suspway Express—For those who like 
technical murders. 

THE CRIMINAL CopE—Smashing treatise 


Musical: WuHooprrr, FoLttow Turv, 


| THe LittLte SHow, Hot CHOoco tates, 


SweEET ADELINE, GEORGE WHITE’s SCAN- 
DALS. 


Best Pictures 

THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
(Clive Brook)—Best rubber-heeler appro- 
priately played. 

WeLcomME DanceR (Harold Lloyd)— 


Great talking comedy showing why finger- | 


prints are like leaves. 


HALLeLvjAH (directed by King Vidor) | 


—Negro feelings never explored by vaude- 
ville or intellectuals. 

MapaMe X (Ruth Chatterton)—Old- 
fashioned but convincing story of fideli- 
ties. 








for you. Come and find it. Your reward 
will be all that a summer gives, plus the 
romance and adventure of a trip to the 
tropics of your own America! Florida is 
near! The cost of a winter in The Sun- 
shine State is surprisingly reasonable. 


To help you plan a more complete 
winter vacation, a souvenir book of 

- Florida (with road map) has been 
prepared. Mailed free on request. 
This invitation is authorized by the 
Legislature of Florida. 


on Law. 
June Moon—The weird and ludicrous | 
creatures who write the nation’s songs. 


oN STATE 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Department of Agriculture, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Please send me free booklet with road map, show 
ing points of interest in Florida, as advertised in 
Time. 


Name 





Address 


a 


PERUGRUGARIGHTOORI/AGOTRNIGTORRARTOCEORUSSIEOELEGEEARUCHOREGEUGTIEFSOROLET ARTE 

















The Watchman was 
Rescued by Firemen 


Time and again, this phrase appears 
in newspaper accounts of fires. It is 
something for every employer to think 
about. 


Why should a watchman ever be 
trapped in a burning building? If he 
were making his rounds regularly, why 


| himself 





didn’t he discover the fire before it 
gained headway? 


In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the answer is— 


“The watchman was asleep!” 


Know what your watchman was do- 
ing during the night. A Detex Watch- 
clock System will give you a true 
record of his movements. 


The watchman who carries a Detex 
stays awake, for he knows that the 
record cannot be altered or explained 


away.’ 





Send the coupon for full information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


35 Beach St., Boston 88 Varick St, N. Y. 
Glenn Building, Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 


ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Inc., | 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory | 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
Chicago, Ill 


4167 Ravenswood Ave., 


Send me information on Detex Watchman’s Clocks. 


TTS: 








Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad | 


| without him. 





TIME 


BOOKS 


An English Tragedy 

DeatTH OF A Hero—Richard Aldington 
—Covici, Friede ($2.50). 

The Story. Author Aldington lets his 
audience know at once, as they did at 
Greek tragedies, that the protagonist is to 
die at the end. The book ree with the 
death of its hero. On Nov. 4, 1918, Cap- | 
tain George Winterbourne, cenamiee him- | 
self unnecessarily to heavy machine gun 
fire, was instantly killed. Attempting to 
account for that last moment, the rest of 
the book depicts the life of the hero, of 
his parents and grandparents. 

Hero George was born in the worst sort 
of airless middle class Victorian household. 
His parents, blindfolded and swaddled by 
sexual ignorance and sentimentalism, had 
tumbled into marriage and lived at leisure 
in shabby gentility and domestic tyranny. 
George became a painter, and, in revolt 





against his parents’ ideas, contracted a free | 


and childless union with Elizabeth. Later, 
when she mistakenly believed herself preg- 
nant, he married her. They agreed that 
each shouid be perfectly free to have other 
affairs, and Elizabeth enjoyed her freedom, 
until she found that George was enjoying 
with her friend Fanny. Then 
George went to War, quixotically enlisting 
as a private. When he returned on leave, 





November 11, 


NOW: 


THESE TEN 
WORLD FAMOUS 
BOOKS 


COMPLETE & UNABRIDGED 
FOR 


‘95 CENTS EACH! 


They are the latest additions to THE 


| MODERN LIBRARY, the most popular 
| series of its kind in the world, which now 





exhausted with hardship and tension, he | 


could no longer take his share in the smart, 
arty conversations of his set, and found 
both Elizabeth and Fanny doing very well 
His commission brought only 


increased nervous strain, so he let himself 


| be killed. 


The Significance. Death of a Hero 
falls into two parts, a condemnation of 
the Victorians, especially for their sexual 
obscurantism, and a condemnation of the 
War. They are not well linked, except 
that both contribute to the catastrophe, 
and the second is far stronger. The Vic- 
torians are satirized with a savagery that 
defeats itself, for the reader. begins to 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 

any.book of any U. S. publisher, 

by communicating with Ben Bos- 

well, Tre, Inc., enclosing check or 

money-order to cover regular retail 

price. If price is unknown, send $5 

and Ben Boswell will remit correct 

change. 
Ben Boswell recommends 

the following diverse, meaty biographies 

(TIME, Oct. 29): 

Tue INCREDIBLE Borcias — Klabund 
right ($2.50 

LorENzO THE MAGNIFICENT — David Loth — 
Brentano ($5 

Cyrano — Cameron Rogers 
$3.50). 7 

Tue Lire or NAPOLEON 

Dutton ($3 

Tue PHANTOM Emperor: THE ROMANCE 
TRAGEDY OF NAPOLEON 1 — Octave 
~ Harper ($2.50 

Tue Lire AND STRANGE 
ADVENTURES OF DANIEL 
Dottin — Macaulay ($3.50). 

Tue Lire or Georce Merepita — Robert 
Esmonde Sencourt — Scribner ($3.50). 

Eminent AsIANS: StIx GREAT PERSONALITIES OF 
tHE New East — Josef Washington Hall 
(“Upton Close’’) — Appleton ($5). 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 


Live- 


Doubleday, Doran 


Dmitri Merezhkovsky 


AND 
Aubry 


AND SURPRISING 
Derore — Paul 





| doing something else? G pr 


| large, clear type on good paper, 


includes 165 titles. 


(0 THe DANCE OF LIFE.......... By Havelock Ellis 
OO PETER WHIFFLE........... By Carl Van Vechten 
(0 THE SONG OF SONGs.... By Hermann Sudermann 
(0 THe CANTERBURY TALES........... By Chaucer 
(0 Humpury CLINKER.......... By Tobias Smollett 
() THE RED AND THE BLACK........... By Stendhal 
Oh: cE eee By Thornton Wilder 
(] THe BROTHERS KARAMAZOV...... By Dostoyevsky 
(.) Cyrano DE BERGERAC...... By Edmond Rostand 





(0 Leonarpo DE VINCI By Merejkowski 
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At Last! 
The long-awaited Biography | 


Audion W.. 
Mellon 


The Man and His Work 
By Purp H. Love 


An interesting and authoritative answer 
to the question “What Manner of Man is 
Mellon?” 

Not merely a record of accomplish- 
ments, but a humanized story of the man 
himself, with many personal anecdotes. 
Enlivened by 7 intimate photographs and 
9 cartoons. 

“A full length portrait’? says one re- 
nowned critic in one of our largest dailies. 


Price $3.50 


A splendid gift book. If your dealer is | 
out of the fast-selling first edition, write | 
direct to 


| F. HEATH COGGINS & CO. 
Publishers Since 1906 | 








BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Every room needs a clock. The new book, 
“Clocks in the Modern Home” with ‘‘Clock 
Chart,” illustrates in color, beautiful clocks 
correctly placed in various rooms of the home. 
Now is the time to select clocks for gifts and 
for furnishing the home. Write for a free 
copy of this book, to help you choose the 
appropriate clocks. 

CLOCK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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| a faltering in religious faith. . . . Men of 


must be overdone. The 
tone of these chapters is like one of 
George’s own remarks, thus reported: 
““Now, look at these simian bipeds,’ 
George pursued, pointing to an inoffen- 
sive pair of lovers . . . ‘more foul, more 
deadly, more  incestuously — blood-lust- 
ful . . .!’” Throughout the early chapters 
Author Aldington seems to be pointing at 
inoffensive people and gratuitously calling 
them incestuous. There may be reason for 
dissecting a diseased corpse; there can be 
none for clubbing it. 

When he comes to the War, surprisingly, 
the author is much more restrained, more 
willing to let the facts indict themselves. 
He gives a plain, horrible account of the 
existence that unfitted George first for the 
conversation of his frippery London set 
and then for life itself. The climax has 
real inevitability. 

The Author. This is Richard Alding- 
ton’s first novel. He is known for criti- 
cism, translations and poems. His wife, 
Hilda Doolittle Aldington, is the Imagist 
poet H. D. 
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Atom-Wise Reverence 

THE SCIENCES AND PHILosopHy—J. S. 
Haldane—Doubleday, Doran ($3.75). 

Scientists are not usually interested in 
philosophy or religion. Professional men, 
they are apt to find their profession ex- 
clusively engrossing. But Biologist John 
Scott Haldane, of Oxford University, is 
not content to breathe his last in the spe- 
cial atmosphere of his laboratory. He has 
attained a comprehensive view of life, 
reached “matured conclusions.” The Uni- 
versity of Glasgow invited him to lecture. 
He did, and this book, ambitious, anti- 
popular, significant, is the result. In it Bi- 
ologist Haldane attempts to “bring consist- 
ency into the inheritance which has come 
to me individually in science, philosophy, 
and religion.” 

Mostly in measured language he uproots 
what seem to him some vulgar errors and 
takes his final stand with such modern 
mystics as Astronomer Arthur Stanley Ed- 
dington and Philosopher Alfred North 
Whitehead: “The advance of scientific 
knowledge does not seem to make either 
our universe or our life in it any less mys- 
terious.” : 

Science is always a lap ahead of popular 
belief. Newton and Darwin are today high 
priests of truth to the man in the street. 
Materialism, once a scientific theory, is 
now the fatalistic creed of thousands. But 
materialism, says atom-wise, germ-con- 
scious Haldane,“‘is nothing better than a su- 
perstition, on the same level as a belief in 
witches and devils.” 

“(The mechanistic] theory is... 
bankrupt. It has, in fact, ceased to inter- 
est physiologists in recent times. . . . One 
often meets the statement . . . that scien- 
tific physiology is progressively reveal- 
ing the mechanism of life. In the light of 
actual progress this is quite untrue, and 
can only be described as claptrap. ... 
Science brings us to a point at which we 
require more than Science.” 

Biologist Haldane takes philosophy seri- 
ously. To him, philosophy is only another 
word for religion. But orthodox religion 
will not find much in common with such 
statements as this: “Belief of any kind in 
what is supernatural seems to me to imply 














Tuer comes a time when a man’s pipe is 
called on for more than its ordinary draught 
of consolation. Sir Walter Raleigh stands 
awfully well, men; it’s soothing, fragrant, 
and a lot milder. But don’t take our word 
for it. Try a pipeful. Smoke it slowly — it’s 
surprisingly cool and mild — right? Keep 
a low fire, almost let your pipe go out, then 
drag it up again— now you get all the real 
rich aroma of the fine tobaccos blended in 
Sir Walter. Try it once and you'll be satisfied 
with nothing else. 


If you don’t know Sir Walter Raleigh, send 
us the name of your regular tobacconist and 


we will see that you have a chance to get 


acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco. 


Dept. 143 Brown & Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 
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science . . . will never accept any belief in 
supernatural interference. Belief in the 
self-consistency of the universe is for them 
equivalent, in ultimate analysis, to belief 
in the existence of God.” Philosophy (re- 


“ 


ligion) has a very practical importance “in 


Joun Scott HALDANE 


Does man know less and less about more 
and more? 


bringing consistency into the relations be- 
tween different kinds of knowledge.” Phi- 
losopher Haldane has no fears for the fu- 
ture of religion, but the influence of the 
Churches, he thinks, “is certain to dwindle 
more and more unless supernatural belief 
is banished from their teaching.” 

The Significance. As the branches of 
science become more complex, their inter- 
relation becomes more evident, the gen- 
eral problems of science more clearly in- 
soluble. In astronomy, physics, biclogy, 
lengthy strides have been made in the 
last 20 years toward the realization that 
man knows less and less about more and 
more. Scientists to whom science is more 
than an enthralling game are consequently 
“turning back.” the Pragmatists to Phi- 
losophy, the mystics to Religion. 

The Author. Biologist John Scott Hal- 
dane, 69,* brother of the late Richard 
Burdon Viscount Haldane (onetime Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain), was 
born in Edinburgh. He is a Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, Honorary Professor of 
the University of Birmingham. Outside 
the academic world. he has studied min- 
ing, scientific diving and the fetid depths 
of factories, has written on respiration, 
air analysis, ventilation, etc. 
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Moods 


A Variety Or PeopLteE—Don Marquis— 
Doubleday-Doran ($2). 

Don Marquis is an ex-colyumist who 
has taken to writing “seriously.” But he 
is still enough of the colyumist to feel that 
he should sugar the pill. In this book of 
short stories, the grim alternates with the 


*Not to be confused with his son John Burdon 
Sanderson Haldane, famed biochemist of Cam- 
bridge University, twice-wounded onetime mem- 
ber of the Black Watch, who, like his father, 
observes the subtle linkage between science, 
philosophy, ethics, religion. 


comic strip, the eerie with the whimsical. 
Among the exhibits: a strong silent farmer 
overhears the hired man seducing his wife; 
Tim O’Meara tells his sons how his great 
diplomatic ancestor tickled the fancies of 
Queen Elizabeth, Queen Mary; the Old 
Soak exudes a tale of spiritual wickedness 
and liquor in high places; the powerful 
Katinka in a circus has a heart of gold 
but a terrible temper when annoyed. Ulti- 
mately the old story about the glass-eater 
is put in print. It is a poor finale, for this 
hoary anecdote belongs with the one about 
the man with the beard, and Chic Sale’s 
The Specialist. No bedtime story, it finds 
itself uncomfortable between these stiff 
white sheets. 

Don Marquis can write simply, but 
would rather write arabesques. When he 
rides his high horse, he is a long way off 
the ground. But sometimes he gets a 
startling phrase. In The Right Knife he 
describes a night club servant as ‘‘a pallid 
night-blooming waiter who was a part of 
the fauna of these regions, moving like a 
gray slug among their distempered flora.” 

The this book 


characters in are not 


really a variety of people, they are a vari- 
ety of Don Marquis moods. 


Highbrown Highbrow 

Born To Be—Taylor Gordon—Covici- 
Friede ($4). (Introduction by Carl Van 
Vechten; Foreword by Muriel Draper; 
Illustrations by Covarrubias ). 

Taylor Gordon, famed here and abroad 
for singing spirituals, needs no ghostwriter 
to tell his story for him. He tends to his 
own self-expression. 

His grandfather was a black chief. His 
father was a black chef. At their deaths 
he was raised by his chocolate-brown 
mother who once slaved in Kentucky’s blue 
grass. She taught small Taylor to knock 
wood. But one thing she did not teach 
him. 

In the ‘90s the Gordons were the only 
Negroes in White Sulphur Springs, Mont. 
At the Springs was a “sportin’ house” 
Madame. Her name was Big Maude. Un- 
like her kind, she was not a fighter, could 
not beat policemen. She was genteel, of 
noble English descent (her story), and 
wise. She charged more for drinks than any 
of her competitors. The miners and farm- 
ers marveled at the way her four girls 
dressed. Big Maude asked Taylor Gordon 
to work for her. He agreed, ran errands 
for the girls, served drinks, wore brass 
buttons and blue coat, received good 
wages, liked it. 

Taylor knew other whites. In a dive, he 
sold them opium at $1 a paper. Another 
place was a bowling-alley. When one 
bowler saw him bunching the pins for the 
next man, Taylor had to leave through a 
window. Life was not all work. The white 
boys had a game “Stray Goose.” One boy 
ran, until caught and pummeled. Taylor 
helped. When he was 16 he put on a cow- 
boy's costume and strutted to a dance. 
The girls were nicer than Big Maude’s. He 
began to dream and want money. He told 
his mother what he had heard of Wall 
Street. She looked grim, so he ran away to 
Minneapolis. 

Ejected from a restaurant, he soon found 
out what his mother never taught him, that 
if you were a nigger you were degraded 
The thing to do was find a menial job. 


You could be a “sweetback” (Negro 
gigolo). Taylor was not, but he was chauf- 
feur, porter, valet. Later he toured with 
Circusman Ringling. But he was not satis- 
fied. Something new was growing in him 
now—he wanted to sing the woes of his 
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Robert W. Chauler 





TAYLOR GoRDON 
He worships only two things. 


race. Like many a Negro he felt a queerly 
mixed hatred and love of his people. 

Will Marion Cook, the Negro Schubert, 
is fiery, erratic, race-proud. Hearing young 
Taylor, ambitious, hang on a high note, 
he kicked him out of Manhattan’s famed 
Clef Club (negro musical organization), 
shouting: “No can can be a niggah if he 
sings my music wrong!” 

Rosamund Johnson was next, arranger 
of The Book of American Negro Spirituals, 
composer on the African five-tone scale, 
whose voice is like a diapason. Taylor Gor- 
don’s is like molasses and a clear bell. They 
sang together. He trained Taylor. 

One night the singer met anovelist, pink- 
cheeked Carl Van Vechten. He now calls 
him “the Abraham Lincoln of Negro Art.” 
He met and admired others: Muriel 
Draper partygoing in a window curtain; 
Colyumist Heywood Broun lying  shirt- 
sleeved beside his bathtub of cocktails, to 
receive intelligentsia; Lady Oxford asking 
Gordon to Black Bottom after singing for 
royalty. He sang all over the U. S., heard 
deafening and perplexing applause. Now 
36, he muses: “Ho! Ho! . I wonder 
what I was born to be?” 

The Significance. Author Gordon’s 
story is not typical, as would be the story 
of a black Southerner consciously striving 
Northward toward freedom. As a Wester- 
ner, blind at first to the burden of his own 
color, Author Gordon dreamed of the East 
where he would be a brown, pagan tycoon. 
He won the East and more as songster, 
not tycoon. Still pagan, he says: “There 
are only two things I worship in life, a 
dollar bill and a pretty girl.” 

Born to Be’s illustrator, young Mexican 
Miguel de Covarrubias, chiefly known in 
the U. S. for his drawings in Vanity Farr, 
monthly smartchart, provides splendiferous 
and glaring drawings, appropriate to the 
vibrant story, exhibiting his amazing knack 
for racial characteristics. 
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SMOKE LATE 
AT NIGHT? 


+++ ANOTHER WAY TO ENJOY SPUD’S COOLER SMOKE 


When a well-written tale is more interesting than wake up with! Spud smoke is proven 16% cooler. 
sleep... do you smoke a cigarette with every chapter? That “16% cooler” heightens Spud’s full tobacco 


Then smoke Spuds ... and let your relaxation also flavor. Spud starts your chapter of new freedom in 


include mouth-comfort! Spuds leave your 


tongue and throat in natural comfort ... moist- ae 
() 
cool to go to bed on, moist-cool and clean to [%fsas) 


b 
“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”... little book tell- 


ing how Spud’s greater coolness was proved scientifically 
and what it means to you... sent gladly on request. 
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old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At better 


stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher Tobacco 


Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. 


JUDGE SPUD ... Not by first puff... but by first 
pack. Surprise of first puff soon forgotten ... continued 
coolness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. 
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More genuine pleasure... more 
hearty cheer... Camel gains on 


every play. Go into a huddle with 
yourself and a pack of Camels... 
and you're all set. 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N, C. 








